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NOTES 


Tue delay that is taking place in the selection of a 
Unionist candidate for Moray and Nairn is another in- 
stance of the hopelessness of the dual control. Mr. Brodie 
and Mr. M‘Iver are both possible candidates. For many 
reasons it were best that choice should fall on Mr. Brodie; 
but what is most of all to be desired is that the committee 
which has the duty of deciding between them should meet 
at once, and let one or other of them begin his work. 
There is no excuse for the delay that has already taken 
place, and further procrastination will be criminal towards 
the party, and extremely rude to both Mr. Brodie and Mr. 
Mlver. If we cannot look for energy, we shall at least 
insist on good manners. 

Lorp Dunraven on the ‘Future of Toryism, in this 
month’s Nineteenth Century is interesting. Indeed, did it 
not attempt to do too much, the article would be an im- 
portant contribution to the literature of politics. Accord- 
ing to Lord Dunraven the future is for the Tories: the 
Radicals have ceased to be patriotic, the Whigs are un- 
practical, and it is only from the Party of Empire that the 
poor of the country can hope for practical legislation. 
All these things are true, but if the Tory party does not 
take the trouble to persuade the working classes of their 
truth, we shall still have trouble, defeat, and disaster 
before the crowning victory to which Lord Dunraven so 
confidently looks forward. If he, or anybody else, would 
invent some means of stirring up the masses of the classes, 
the predicted Elysium would be nearer than the writing 
of articles is likely to bring it. 





Mr. Giapstone is pursuing his researches in divorce. 
He wants a new cry for the next general election, and is 
educating his party betimes. Whether that cry is to be 
the abolition of marriage altogether, or the affirmation by 
the legislature of its indissolubility, does not yet appear. 
Mr. Gladstone has read a novel, Faithful and Unfaithful, 
by an American lady named Margaret Lee, and in the 
pages of this month’s Nineteenth Century he advises us all 
toread it. The Irish ery has failed him ; will ‘ Abolition 
of Divorce,’ or ‘ Free Love,’ prove more successful with 
the constituencies? And which will he choose ? 





Tue imposing reception by the Emperor at Berlin of the 
Envoy-Extraordinary of the Sultan of Morocco is a very 
significant event. It is another link in that concatenation 
which connects German commerce and German colonial 
adventure all over the world. Prince Bismarck spoke soft 
words the other day in the Reichstag concerning England's 
colonial power, but the Germans who embark on adventure 
do not hide their jealousy of it. We are not yet out of 
the trouble which, through our complaisance, Germany 
has led us into in East Africa: it will be fortunate if we do 
not find ourselves entangled and embroiled with her in the 
old ramshackle empire of West Africa. For many years 
the empire of the Moors (as our late Ambassador there, 
M 


Sir John Drummond Hay, has often testified) has been 
spied upon, and bullied, and hankered after, and all but 
quarrelled over, by the several Powers on the north shore 
of the Mediterranean, which expect to come in for the 
residuary estate of the sick man of the West when he 
expires. A very few years ago Germany had no represen- 
tative there: she has now. And why? She has no com- 
merce worth speaking of to protect, and no citizens of 
her own to look after. Then why this interest in the 
decaying empire of the Moors ? 





Discretion is not always the most shining virtue of 
Prince Bismarck ; but he assumed it for once on Tuesday, 
when he stayed away from the debate in the Reichstag 
upon the Geffcken case. His cause was not advanced by 
the new Minister of Justice, Dr. von Schelling, who devils 
for the Chancellor, and said what little there was in him 
to say in defence of the proceedings. When he had 
finished his speech, the matter stood exactly where it 
had before; save, perhaps, that Prince Bismarck was 
even further from justification. 





M. Fioguet is under the impression that his Government 
and the Republic are to be set firmly upon their legs again 
by an alteration in the machinery of voting. So he will have 
done with scrutins de liste, and try what scrutins d arrondisse- 
ment (which, not so long ago, he bitterly denounced) will 
do for him. Also, he is trying a rearrangement of his 
Ministry. M. Ferrouillat goes out, and M. Guyot-Des- 
saigne comes in. M. Guyot-Dessaigne is the least dis- 
tinguished of men; but M. Floquet needed a Minister 
of Justice who would do his bidding and help him to pass 
and administer a law for the suppression of licence in 
journalism and electioneering. And with all this the 
Floquet Ministry is bound to fall. 

Tue tragedy of the House of Austria is completely 
before the public. Such small attempt as was made to 
conceal the true story of Prince Rudolf’s death was soon 
and wisely given up. Much nonsense has, of course, been 
talked ; and many wild and romantic stories have been 
written in enterprising newspapers. The fact of the 
suicide is sufficiently appalling, and further sensation and 
ill-natured gossip are alike out of place. Prince Rudolf’s 
Hungarian and Anti-German sympathies would have made 
him an important factor in European politics. The curtain 
has fallen on an interesting personality, as well as a power- 
ful Prince. It is a sad and a painful story, and the sym- 
pathy of all good men must be with the Emperor-King, 
to whose home death has come, bringing with it a more 
unwelcome, and happily less frequent, companion. 


So exorbitant are the demands of the East African Arabs 
that Germany has for the time being broken off negotia 
tions for the release of the missionaries. Here, as so 
many times before, Germany has suffered from her under- 


valuation of native races. In all these East African broils 
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the Arabs have approved themselves vastly cunning (as 
witness Osman Digna’s scientific lying about Emin), and 
to have mastered some of the finer details of high dip- 
lomacy. Add to this that they are almost the best of 
fighting races ; and it is not difficult to understand their 
successes. They have placed Germany in a position from 
which it will be hard to escape with dignity. 





Tue Son of Heaven is showing an individuality of 
character which may have portentous results. He is de- 
termined to rule, and has shaken himself free of the 
able but despotic control of his aunt the Empress-Dowager. 
China has put her hand to the plough, and cannot now go 
back, but if the Emperor throws the weight of his incal- 
culable influence into the scale of progress, the ratio of 
that progress will be vastly accelerated. We do not put 
much faith in the report that he has fallen into the 
hands of the apostles of the old dispensation. Happily 
the Marquis Tseng is at Pekin. We regret to note that 
serious anti-foreign riots are reported from Chinkiang, on 
the Yang’tze. The wheels within wheels in Chinese politics 
are a never-ending source of wonder, even to the Western 
diplomatist ; but, if the truth were known, it would pro- 
bably be found that for these riots we have to thank the 
implacable hostility of the provincial officials. 





One of the most important articles in the current 
number of the Edinburgh Review deals with the Defensive 
Policy of China, which is of considerable importance from 
all points of view to this country. The Russians in the 
north, and the French in the south, have roused a storm 
of resentment in the Chinese breasts which will not easily 
be stayed. Our own policy has, however, been straight- 
forward and natural, and its benefits will probably be 
reaped ere long. 





Tue Battle of the Provosts will be fairly fought out in 
the approaching meeting of the Convention of Royal 
Burghs. Probably the most interesting question will be 
the claim of the first magistrate of St. Andrews to adopt 
the style of ‘Lord’ Provost. The recent elevation of 
Dundee to the legal status of a city has, not unnaturally, 
roused the susceptibilities of the ancient ecclesiastical 
capital of Scotland. It may not be without importance for 
the legal advisers of St. Andrews to note, in this connec- 
tion, that in the Acts of ‘ The Convention of the Estates ’ 
(the ancient Scottish Parliament under another name) of 
1665, 1667, and 1678 granting supplies to the Crown, St. 
Andrews alone among the Royal Burghs assessed upon, 
enjoys along with Edinburgh and Glasgow—of which latter 
it always took precedence—the title of ‘city.’ It has been 
stated on various authorities that the term ‘city’ is un- 
known in the law of Scotland ; but it is easy to show that, 
at least as far back as 1594, ‘ cittie’ was used in the Scots 
Acts of Parliament in contrast with ‘ burgh.’ 





Not everywhere is the ‘praise of Burns’ expressed in 
haggis and whisky. The Aberdonians possess a vacant 
site for a statue—a marble effigy of the Queen having 
had to be put under shelter owing to the ravages made 
by the climate of the Granite City—and they have resolved 
to set up a statue of the national poet. They have 
been liberal-minded enough to discard their native granite, 
and have consented to the use of bronze. But they are to 
insist on the sculptor being an Aberdonian, and that spoils 
all. It is so easy not to want a statue! And it is so 
very difficult to get a good one. 





Ir is worth noting that in England (particularly in 
London), where the one-pound note is unknown, but 
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where both a twenty-shilling and a ten-shilling note are 
promised, the common postal orders pass freely from hand 
to hand as paper currency. A twenty-shilling order, say, 
is bought, and sent by post in payment of an account, the 
only writing on it being the signature of the issuing post- 
master. It need not be cashed till three months from the 
date of its issue, and it is often kept in circulation till jt 
will scarcely hold together to be finally cashed. It js 
probably the Government’s knowledge of the wide use 
of these orders as paper-money that has determined 
them on sanctioning a one-pound issue. 


Tue London School Board has been very much to the 
front of late. It has been hauling up before the police- 
magistrates, the parents and employers of ‘ pantomime- 
children,’ and in a recent sederunt it disclosed a socialistic 
tendency of a peculiarly philanthropico-destructive sort. 
The Board, in seeking to withdraw its young pupils from the 
depraving and exhausting influence of pantomimes, is doubt- 
less acting within the powers conferred by the Education 
Act (though it does seem late in the season to begin a 
prosecution). But in passing by a majority of 33 to 13 
the significant resolution moved and seconded by Mr. John 
Conybeare and Mrs. Besant: that the School Management 
Committee ‘inquire into and report upon the numbers 
of children coming to school in want of food, and the 
best means by which the Board can co-operate with, or 
otherwise facilitate, the provision of meals by voluntary 
agencies'—in passing this the Board lays itself open 
to suspicion. The resolution looks fairly harmless, but, 
read in the light of the speeches of Mrs. Besant and 
her allies, it is revealed from one artful proposal to 
provide out of the School Board rate free meals for the 
children of the schools. This is Fourierism, or State 
Socialism, and nothing else ; and to adopt the resolution 
would mean the beginning of the end of society as at 
present constituted on the basis of Individualism. The 
voluntary charitable agencies for giving occasional meals 
to very poor children would collapse; free food for children 
would become as much a doctrine of latter-day enlighten- 
ment as free education ; and a light-hearted, irresponsible 
proletariat might fiddle and dance, and drink and fight 
the live-long day. 


Ir is plain that in the London County Council the 
Radical majority is making, as it was to be expected it 
would make, the fullest possible use of its snatched victory. 
Of the nineteen aldermen who were elected on Tuesday 
only one—Lord Meath—was purely and simply a nomi- 
nee of the Moderates. ‘Three others were nominated 
by both sides ; but the net result of the election is that 
the Moderates are represented by one alderman, instead 
of the seven that are their due. Again it is clear that 
the Council is going to be a parliament of talk. And that 
is worse than most that used to be said of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. 

NOTICE. 
Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 
to the EpiTor, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. The Epiror cannot 
undertake to return Manuscript in any case. 
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SOME ELEGANT EXTRACTS. 


T is lucky—for the Union—that hard words break 
no bones, or one result of the second Distrousering 
of O’Brien would be that the Irish Secretary would now 
be lying, in no humour either for answering the front 
door of Dublin Castle, or for trying the effect of strange 
insignia upon his night-gown, without a whole bone to 
his ‘skeleton. Of the Irish patriot’s peculiar Odyssey 
—his appearance at Manchester, his capture in the hour 
of speech, his rescue by a kindly (but mistaken) Mayor, 
his transfer to Clonmel, his struggles with the prison 
doctor, his defiance of the brutal governor and five 
bloody-minded warders, his surrender of those heroic 
nether garments of his, the refusal to be weighed or 
dudeael or fed in Balfour's interest, the last dying 
speech and confession of unsanitariness (for so the 
hero’s refusal to empty his slops may very fairly be 
described), the confidences reposed in the sympathetic 
bosom of Mr. Condon, M.P., the triumphant passage 
into comfort and the gaol infirmary and an apotheosis 
of chicken-broth and tailor-made garments—it is un- 
necessary here to speak. Mr. Balfour said as much as 
was wanted on the subject on Monday night; and Mr. 
Arnold Forster—who is certainly one of the most skilful, 
bloody, and fatal opposites in all Illyria—has since then 
said a great deal more. The thing to do now is to show 
how a certain effect of martyrdom impresses the spokes- 
men of an oppressed nationality struggling to be free, 
and to state the capital—or some of the capital—they 
instantly proceed to make of it. 

The ingenuous Mr. Condon, M.P., need not be cited 
in the case. It was his function to give evidence, and 
he gave it. He was there to play the part of the 
Prince’s henchman, or confidant—to be Pylades to the 
Distrousered Orestes who represents Mid-Cork ; and he 
played it to the best of his ability. Far more con- 
spicuous is the Lord Mayor of Dublin, who said (on 
Saturday) that the Irish Secretary, ‘by his minions” 
(‘minions” is good !) might ¢ strike Mr. O’Brien’s body * 
(it is assumed that ‘ without his trousers” is understood), 
but Mr. O’Brien had ‘stripped naked ’—or distrousered 
—Mr. Balfour's ‘ soul, and ‘exposed it naked to the 
loathing of the world.” Also, he was confident that the 
text of a certain document which ‘he was glad to be 
able to read that day, would be ‘taken up and 1 
peated until it struck a chill to the cowardly hearts of 
the craven gang that tried by the devil of the assassin 
to rid asunealinas es, and so forth, and so forth. As the 
Chief Secretary was about that time explaining that he 
had taken special precautions that the Distrousered 
One was on no account to be permitted to do him- 
self a mischief, this part of the Lord Mayor's im- 
passioned discourse must have fallen a little flat 
next morning, even in Dublin. But this is by 
the way. It is more interesting to note that on 
this same occasion Mr. Healy, M.P., regretted that 
he could not lead his hearers, ‘as armed men, to 
‘clear out the entire gang of lily-souled assassins’ (O 
Healy, M.P.! O tempora, O mores !); while Mr. Leamy, 
M.P., advised the good men and true about him ‘ to 
boycott every merchant and trader who attended the 
Balfour banquet.’ After this the conversation of the 
Irish Bishops and Archbishops—which goes no higher 
than ‘inhumanities inflicted’ and ‘ sialiinahennals” and 
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‘ opposed to the usages of civilisation "—is felt to have a 
touch of the bathetic. On Monday, however, Mr, 
Sexton, M.P., 
saying something on the subject which should seem new 
and sound true; and Mr. Balfour’s contribution to the 
literature of the question having greatly angered him 
meanwhile, he studded his discourse with such diamonds 
of style and feeling as ‘apish mockery,’ ‘ brutal jests,’ 
‘insulting and torturing, ‘indecent and cruel, ‘ inde- 
fensible and scandalous, ‘ indignities and tortures, 
‘endanger his (O’Brien’s) life, and others ejusdem 
On this occasion, however, it was felt that 
Mr. Sexton—perhaps by reason of the romantic be- 
haviour of his messenger to Mr. Balfour—was suffer- 
ing from low spirits, and had failed to do himself 
justice. No such reproach could be addressed to Mr. 
Charles Dawson, who called the Irish Secretary ‘a 
fanatic and a bloodless coward, whose cruelties —here 
is history for you !—‘ were worse than those of Warren 
Hastings in torturing the Indian Princes’; when it was 
seen that Irish oratory was still a living fact. 

‘Brutal and senseless, says the sagacious Mr. Morley 
to his constituents on the same evening and of the 
same untoward event, and also (of another), ‘savage, 
and vindictive, and disgraceful. Sir George Tre- 
velyan, after offering a number of excuses for certain 
criminal acts of violence, opines that ‘it is useless 
to deny that the Crimes Act is now employed for 
political objects’; goes on to persuade the Welsh 
and the Scotch that the Government is disposed 
to treat them as it treats the rebel Irish; and ends 
by piping plaintively about the ‘partisan tyranny in 
action, and the innocent buffoonery in speech "—it is 
pleasant to have proof that Mr. Balfour hits hard and 
leaves his mark—‘ which form the statesmanship by 
which, ete. Atrocious sentence "—* poor and paltry 
—‘ ribald jeers °"—‘ garb of the common felon’—is the 
burden of Sir W alter Foster's song to the listening 
Schnadhorst. ‘ Shameful and disgraceful and impolitic’ 
lightly carols the irresponsible Member for the Bright- 
dhe Division of Sheffield, under the eye of the same 
distinguished impresario ; and to him responds, 
dulcet strains, the Member for Cirencester, whose ditty 
turns on ‘savage administration’ and ‘ unexampled 
provocation, and also on such myths as ‘the noble 
self-restraint displayed by the great mass of the 
Irish people, and the ‘early triumph of their cause.” 
‘The Chief Secretary, candidly remarks one party 
organ, ‘cannot have discovered since Saturday that 
Mr. O’Brien is the last surviving member of a 
consumptive family.. ‘My dear William, says Mr. 
Condon, M.P., when he finds the hero ‘ putting on his 
own clothes,’ and is ‘agreeably surprised, almost amazed,’ 
by the spectacle—‘ the field is fought and won. And 
Clonmel illuminates upon the news that the Sacred Gar- 
ment is restored. And at Gweedore an enthusiast who 
cannot write, and is thereby unable to work off his 
emotion by contributing to United Ireland, takes up 
his testimony, and a stone therewith, against Inspector 
Martin, and knocks out the poor man’s brains. 

The record, it will be admitted, is edifying enough 
as it stands. It will be found more edifying still when 
it is reflected that it is to a set of such ‘honest, civil, 
virtuous gentle’ . . men as these that it is proposed 
to hand over the sovereignty of Ireland. 


was again inspired to attempt the task of 
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TROUT AND THE SALMON BILL. 


HE agitators against Lord Lothian’s Salmon Bill 
are right in their main contention. But they 
are doing serious harm to the cause which we and they 
have equally at heart, by allowing their enthusiasm to 
degenerate into extravagance. No Bill, it is now de- 
clared, will be satisfactory which does not provide the 
public with free rod-fishing for trout on all Scottish 
waters. This is the height of absurdity. ‘True, it is 
only at certain indignation meetings on the Border that 
this contention is being put forward, and that allowance 
must be made for the perfervidum ingenium of the in- 
dignants ; but then, the active agitation against the 
Bill is for the most part confined to'Tweedside. It must 
not be imagined, however, because the visible signs of 
agitation against the new measure manifest themselves 
chiefly on the Border, that dissatisfaction with the pro- 
posed legislation anent fishing rights is merely local. 
There could be no greater mistake. The reason is 
that nowhere in Scotland does so large a_popula- 
tion as that living on Tweedside exist in immediate 
neighbourhood to inland waters on which unlet salmon 
fishings belong to the nation, and that on no other 
river but the Tweed has there been any previous ex- 
perience of the iniquitous system of forbidding the 
public to fish for salmon on waters where the salmon 
rights are national, that is, belong to the Woods and 
Forests. The present Bill, we repeat, is bad, because it 
is part of the same bad policy which has led to the 
bartering away of rights which should have been pre- 
served and administered for national use and enjoyment 
in favour of purchasers or lessees, in whose hands the 
national heritage of sport tends ever to become an 
odious privilege : except, it should be added, in those 
fortunate cases where—as on the Esk in Dumfriesshire 
—the lessee is a large and well-managed Angling 
Association. 

The matter of trout-fishing is touched by the new 
Bill only in one respect : the institution of a close-time 
for trout. In this instance the Bill has all the right on 
its side, but it might with advantage have made the 
close-time begin a little earlier, and should certainly 
have prolonged it later. The statutory period pro- 
posed is from fifteenth October to first February. 
The great difficulty in such a matter is that the best 
close-time for trout in one district is not the best in 
another ; indeed, the ideally best close-time must vary 
from year to year. ‘Trout are in condition every- 
where only from the middle of April to the middle 
of September. It is not generally till the middle 
of April that they get the supply of insect food 
which is indispensable to the acquisition by them 
of that plumpness and vigour which is called ‘con- 
dition, and by the middle of September—particu- 
larly if that month is dry, and the streams are small— 
the best trout have already made their way to the 
highest waters, to begin spawning. This was parti- 
cularly noticeable last season, which was distinguished 
by an unusually dry September. Even in the first 
fortnight of the month—in Perthshire at least—the 
fish had reached the small burns near the water- 
sheds, and were beginning to lose condition. On 
the other hand, there are years when perfectly good 
fish can be caught in October: but undoubtedly the 
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best practicable rule would be to make the close-time 
begin on the first of that month. Again, if the 
season is an early one, and the vegetation on the 
banks of the water is well forward, the supply of 
insect food and the acquisition of ‘condition’ by the 
fish will be correspondingly early; but it is im- 
possible that this can ever occur before the end of 
February, and the close-time should not in any case 
come to an end before that date. Another practical 
difficulty is introduced by making the  close-time 
for trout different from the close-time for salmon ; but 
that is unavoidable in any case, and there is one of 
the black arts of the poacher which no vigilance can 
effectually check if trout-fishing be allowed in February, 
is the use of 





That—it seems scarce necessary to note 
salmon-roe. 

But the Border folk demand that they shall be given 
by Act of Parliament the free right to fish for trout 
anywhere and everywhere. No doubt Mr. A. L. Brown 
would like them to get it: we remember something of 
a Bill of his on the subject which covered its author 
with, not glory, but ridicule. Now, let there be no 
mincing of words in the matter. The right of trout- 
fishing is by the law of the land an incident of property 
in the soil, and inseparable from it, and to take away 
from the landowner this right, which the law rightly 
or wrongly—that has nothing whatever to do with the 
matter 
principle of a compulsory transaction with full compen- 
sation, would be an act of plunder under the guise of 
an Act of Parliament. ‘The men of 'T'weedside, when 
they talk about public rights to trout-fishing on all 
waters, talk the purest nonsense ; and if their opposi- 
tion to the Salmon Bill is to do any good, the sooner 
they put an end to such extravagance the better. The 
purchase of trout-fishing rights for national use might 


has given to him for his own, except on the 





be a very useful measure, if it were necessary ; but, 
fortunately, things have not yet come to that pass. 
The gods are not at present so keenly bent on the de- 
struction of the landlords as to inspire them with the 
madness of shutting out the angler from all, or anything 
like all, good trouting waters ; and the law of the land 
has wisely deprived them of any temptation so to do, for 
the acquisition by the public of a prescriptive right 
to trout-fishing is a legal impossibility. Of course, 
where the public interest depends so completely 
on the clemency of the landlords, it is devoutly to 
be wished that they may not forget the responsibili- 


ties of their position as the natural leaders of 


the people and the natural custodiers of their rights. 
They seal their own doom if they do. There need be 
no doubt as to the result of preventing all protection 
by landowners of trouting waters. It is only too mani- 
fest in streams which are placed throughout, or nearly 
throughout, their whole course at the public mercy, 
without the beneficent intervention of a powerful 
Angling Association. Their fate is the worst that 
angler can conceive or resent. They are over-fished first, 
and poached next. There is no putting back of even the 
smallest trout, and, when fair fishing is found to yield 
poor baskets, resort is had to foul methods. A scheme 
for national management of all trouting waters would 
be a gigantic proposal, and, it is certain, would turn 
out as unworkable as it is—at present at least—un- 


necessary, 
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THE SCOTCH OF THE QUICK OR 
THE DEAD? 


HE Pedant is on a visit to the learned Gyne- 
cologist, Dr. Mumphius, at Berlin. He writes 
that he found the Doctor occupied in a scientific study 
of works by Miss Amélie Rives, the famous author of 
The Quick or the Dead? ‘Her heroine is indeed a 
great golden uncanny thing, said Mumphius, ‘and she 
is a splendid Southern Passion-flower of literature. I 
observe, he added, picking up Harper's Magazine, 
‘that Miss Rives has taken to writing Scottish songs.’ 
This circumstance interested the Pedant, who was 
trying to teach Mumphius the proper proportions of 
our national beverage, Mumphius having _ heretical 
views about lemon. The Pedant, too, read Miss 
Rives’s Scottish songs, and he favours us with a few 
remarks on the dialect. The first song is called My 
Laddie. and here it is: 


‘Oh, my laddie, my laddie, 

I lo’e your very plaidie, 

; bag your very bonnet 

i’ the silver buckle on it, 

: lo'e your collie Harry, 

I lo’e the kent ye carry ; 
But oh! it’s past my power to tell 
How much, how much I lo’e yoursel ! 


‘Oh, my dearie, my dearie, 
I could luik and never weary 
At your een sae blue an’ laughin’, 
That a heart o’ stane wad saften, 
While your mouth sae proud an’ curly 
Gars my heart gang tirlie-wirlie ; 

But oh ! yoursel, your very sel, 

I lo’e ten thousand times as well ! 


‘Oh, my darlin’, my darlin’, 
Let ’s gang amang the carlin, 
Let's loll upo’ the heather 
A’ this bonny, bonny weather ; 
Ye shall fauld me in your plaidie, 
My luve, my luve, my laddie ; 
An’ close, an’ close into your ear, 
I'll tell ye how I lo’e ye, dear.’ 

Criticising this, the Pedant remarks, ‘J make “ plaidie” 
rhyme to “ lady,” not to “laddie.” Again, was there ever 
yet a collie called “ Harry”? Never! ‘ Yarrow” there 
may be, but ** Yarrow” does not rhyme to “carry.” A 
kent is not a common word for a shepherd’s crook, to my 
mind ; nor is * much” exactly Scottish for “muckle.” If 
“laughin’” rhymes to “saften” in New York, it has 
changed its rhyme with its climate.” 

‘Your mouth sae proud an’ curly 
Gars my heart gang tirlie-wirlie,”’ 

says the Pedant, ‘is good, very good. I could believe 
that Mr. Blackie himeelf had written it. But who are 
“the carlin”? “Let us gang amang the carlin” ? 
Does it mean “let us join the ladies”? I thought a 
carline was an old woman. ‘I can make the carls 
lords, but I will not make the carlines ladies.” said 
King James, who does not seem to have cared much for 
the wives of Scottish judges. ‘ 

He returns to Miss Rives’s song, and avers that 
‘loll’ is not Scotch. * You may dander, he says, 
‘you may daff (and Miss Rives’s girls daff a great 
deal), but loll you cannot, in Scotch, The rest of 
the song,’ he observes, ‘ is worthy of the accomplished 
author,” As to the poem, Love's Ghost (which may be 
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read in Messrs. Harper’s Magazine), the Pedant says 
‘the sentiment is no more Scotch than the language, or 
the collie Harry, of the other. No Scot, he says, ‘i 
ever in love with more than one girl at once.’ He offers 
his own humble contribution to the Northern Muse, 
imitated from Miss Rives. 

My Caddie. 
O my caddie, my caddie, 
Ye’re a vara intelligent laddie, 
But I dinna like yer grinnin’ 
When I’m no exactly winnin’ ; 
An’ yer squattin’ on yer hunkers 
When I’m delvin’ in the bunkers, 


An’ O it’s past ma poo’er to tell 
How muckle I dislike yersel’ ! 


THE STULTIFICATION OF LAW. 


NEW law in New York State has run into a very 
4 pretty legal knot, which will delight lawyers 
everywhere for some time to come. The Legislature of 
New York, in its last session, passed a law providing 
that criminals condemned to the death penalty should 
die, not by hanging, but by electricity. The Act, by 
its terms, came in force on the Ist of January of this 
year ; but it oddly stipulates, it would seem, that no 
criminal convicted of murder before that date can 
be sentenced to die by the new method. ‘To be 
hanged by the neck, then, was the only sentence of 
death a judge could pass before New Year's Day. 
‘'wo or three months ago two murderers were thus 
sentenced, but, in accordance with American custom, 
the carrying out of the sentence was put off till 
February. Here, then, is the pretty legal knot: 
The men cannot be hanged, because death by hang- 
ing is no longer legal in the State, and they must 
not be ‘electrified, because no criminal convicted of 
murder before January Ist can die by the new euthan- 
asia. What can be done with them? ‘ They must be 
set free, say their lawyers ; and, considering the popular 
vogue the men have acquired through the discussion of 
the point, and considering also the inviolability of 
American State Law, the probability is that free they 
will go. 

That two criminals in many millions should escape 
the death penalty is a small matter ; but that Law 
should thus be stripped of its majesty, and be stultified 
and made a laughing-stock before the rude, undisciplined, 
sentimental multitude, is a very great and grave matter. 
It is not only that legislaters are thus patently and egregi- 
ously shown to be fools (which may prove some day to be 
remembered against them), but that Law, which is the 
essence of civilisation, is thus discovered to be halting, 
blind, finite, and mortal. Frequent shocks of the kind 
must be to the semi-barbarians of our civilisation what 
the gradual discovery that his awful idol is but a block 
of wood must be to the savage. On the whole, the multi- 
tudeof all countries—the mob that has to berestrained— 
has a superstitious dread of all things associated with law 
and order, from the judge to the politician, with some- 
thing of respect, mixed with fear, for lawyers and mem- 
bers of legislatures ; and it would be an ill day if the 


judge should seem to the mob as droll as pantaloon, 


and the policeman as comic as in a pantomime. 
There have not been wanting signs among our own 
democracy that law is not held in such high and awful 
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regard as it was, and ought to be ; and our legislators 
have not been slack to show how it can be stultified and 
made of none effect. To take one recent instance among 
several: the improvement which the Government in- 
tended to make in the English law of landlord and tenant 
has, through the carelessness of legaldraughtsmen and the 
inattention and stupidity of our legislators, not only 
beensomehow juggledaway, but has become an unbearable 
hardship. Ifa landlord distrains for rent, he must take 
no more than what there is over and above £5 value, 
including workmen’s tools; if, however, he takes more 
(this has been shown by the event), the tenant has no 
redress, save by paying the rent due, and summoning 
the landlord in the County Court. What can the 
many-headed multitude do but doubt the value of law 
and law-makers, when day after day the magistrates of 
the London Police Courts tell them that some one has 
blundered, that the blunder passed through the two 
Houses of Parliament undetected by the wisdom of 
our legislators, and that the law has been completely 
stultified ? 





EAST PERTHSHIRE. 


AST Perthshire provides a typical instance of the 
state of the Unionist organisation in Scotland. In 
1886 Mr. R. S. Menzies, a Gladstonian, was elected by a 
majority of 1309 votes to represent this division of one of 
the most important Scottish counties. His opponent was 
an English gentleman, whose very name is now forgotten 
and whose candidature can only be described as a farce. 
This enterprising but misguided representative of 
Liberal Unionism in 1886 succeeded in reducing Mr. 
Menzies’s previous majority by nearly 500 votes ; had 
his place been taken by a candidate who had some 
local connection, or even some rudimentary acquaint- 
ance with the kingdom of Scotland, there might have 
been no need for the present contest. Mr. Boase may not 
be an ideal candidate for a county constituency ; but at 
least he knows Scotland, and he is full of energy and of 
fight. Whether these qualities will enable him to com- 
bat successfully an opponent, who combines with them 
the advantages of a well-known name, strong local in- 
fluence, and great personal popularity, remains to be 
seen. Whatis not doubtful is the duty of all Unionists 
in East Perthshire ; they must fight tooth and nail for 
Unionism and the Unionist candidate. If they succeed 
in winning the seat for the Empire, to them, and not 
to the party organisers, either at headquarters or 
in the county, will the credit return. It will be still 
theirs if they succeed in reducing the Separatist 
majority. And if on both these points there is 
failure, as at Govan, on them a share of the dishonour 
will redound. 

But hereby the whole question of party organisation 
is thrust upon us again. The general election, when 
Mr. Menzies defeated that unknown Southron, is more 
than two years old; and since then nothing to any 
purpose has been done in East Perthshire, either by 
Liberal Unionists or by Conservatives. This is cold 
history. The candidature aforesaid served no practical 
end. The candidate was not the man to rally the forces 
of the Union, and make a stand of any sort against 
the Separatist Ironsides. He fired no enthusiasm, he 
brought in no recruits. The party, in fact, was rather 
the worse than the better for his intrusion. 
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It remains to be seen how much we learned, and what 
the experience was worth to us. If Mr. Boase neither 
wins nor very considerably reduces the Gladstonian 
majority, then the present contest will be an even 
greater tactical mistake than the last. To conduct 
elections on the model of all the recent bye-elections jn 
Scotland, and, having met with nothing but disaster, to 
still look for success, partakes of the nature of insanity, 
For those who are given over to what experience has 
proved—until proof grows ridiculous—to be a strong 
unless it is re. 
whom the Unionists 
are to advance must be not only early in the field, 
but early and late in the barrack-room and the drill- 
ground, it were better that all party organisation were 
given up, and that the stale old farce of preparing for 


delusion, there is no hope; and 


cognised that the leader under 


contests, which always come upon the party when it 
is in a condition of unpreparedness, be withdrawn from 
the boards. 

In the case of East Perthshire the Local Associa- 
tions, the Central Association, and those who control 
the Central Association are alike to blame. Is Mr. 
Boase the best of all possible candidates in this best of 
Then why is he but now in 
Why has he waited to begin dry-nursing 


all possible worlds ? 
the field ? 
the constituency till he is actually under fire? W hy 
have the party agents refrained from everything but 
inaction till the enemy is at the gates, and the city 
ready for conquest? Or is he not the best of all pos- 
sible candidates in the best of all possible worlds? 
Then why is he now in the field at all? And why 
has not the responsibility of championship been placed 
The matter is not one of either money 
or men. Here, as in nearly every constituency, 
it is a question of local apathy, of incompetence 
at headquarters, and (most serious of all) of lack 
of courage in those whose place it is to rid us both of 
incompetence in their servants and of apathy in their sup- 
porters. We have not hesitated to accuse Mr. Macleod, 
and still more his subordinate, of a lack of capacity 
in dealing with the follies of local associations and their 
managers. We do not hesitate now to charge upon those 
whose servants Mr. Macleod and his subordinate are the 
reproach of indifference towards their party, which is even 
more fatal than the incapacity of the others. It is no 
time for mincing words : too much is at stake for that. 
It is imperative that they whose influence is, or should be, 
paramount in the party councils, devote a little of their 
time to some consideration of the state of the kingdom 
of Scotland. It is certain that, if they do so, they and 
their henchmen and assistants will be agreeably aston- 
ished at the result, even as it has, time after time, been 
shown—as it will probably be shown again in Kast 
Perthshire—that while they do not, they continue to lie 
down with disappointment and disaster. Such interfer- 
ence is more profitable than a thousand speeches, and 
is likely to have even better and more lasting results 
than the presentation of innumerable caskets. 


elsewhere ? 





STUDY FOR AN HISTORICAL PICTURE. 
Il E. stood, his linen fluttering in the wind, 
Scorning the Saxon with a constant mind ; 


And in the prospect of his many boons 
He half-forgot his ravished pantaloons. 
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He saw the bands and banners all rehearsing, 
The children praying, and the clergy cursing. 


He heard among the echoes of his soul 
His Sexton’s flat and fluent thunder roll. 


He felt (and thrilled with pride in the sensation) 
The grey Scots mist of Morley’s approbation. 


He knew that, while his symptoms he arranged, 
Afar Trevelyan shook and turned and changed. 


And glad of all his friends would speak and think, 
Sure of a world-wide splash of printer’s ink. 


Proud of the nerves no doctor can restrain, 
Stern to refuse and valiant to complain, 


Strong in the thought he “d not one thing to dread, 
He smiled a haughty smile and went to bed. 


CO-OPERATIVE SOCIAL INTERCOURSE. 
\" all know by habit or repute the sort of people 


of whom their admirers can say no better thing 
than that they are free from hauteur, or, in the verna- 
cular, ‘so sociable-like.” But anything so sociable- 
like as the writer of an article in the current JWest- 
minster Review is the reverse of phenomenal. Of 
that sagacious periodical, the habit, as we know, is 
confessedly intellectual and—unintentionally—tedious. 
They who write for it are a peculiar folk. They exult 
(if one may use the word in so serious a connection) in 
‘problems, especially social problems, and they love to 
discuss them in a temper and manner faintly suggestive 


of the bad work of the late J. S. Mill. The author of 


‘The Neighbours’ Club” has the credit of being a dis- 
coverer. His contribution to modern thought is formu- 
lative (the word is good Westminster Review) of the 
‘acknowledged social isolation existing among the 
classes as well as among the masses.” There is hardly, 


it appears, any ‘true social intercourse, or mingling of 


mind with mind’; and there is almost ‘isolation be- 
tween the sexes.” The case is flagrant enough to be 
a problem, and demand a remedy. 

Now something has been done already to provide in- 
creased facilities for co-operative social intercourse. ‘The 
promoters of certain societies have ‘touched the great 
social co-operative principle, even if ’—an awful position 
surely !—*they have not firmly handled it. For in- 
stance, there is the Salon, ‘an admirable, although 
exclusive (alas!) Fine Arts Club’; with several others, 
all which have been doing a great work ‘in the direc- 
tion of breaking down the insane restrictions that have 
existed for a long period between the sexes, to the 
detriment of both.’ Still, none has ‘successfully grasped 
the great and purely social intention,’ which is, being 
interpreted, ‘to promote social intercourse in its com- 
For this, as the candid 
reader will long since have divined, ‘ no other absolute 
purpose is required than society alone.” That, one feels, 
is true, It has 


not before, for instance, been discovered through the 


pletest and purest sense.” 


That, one is assured, is also new. 


medium of a serious reviewer, that actively in existence 
there are other clubs than one whose raison-d'¢tre is 
neither literature nor art, and that these same clubs 
actually do a deal ‘in the direction of breaking 
down the insane restrictions, we know. The cold 
climate of the North, however, proves less fostering 
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to these exotics than the sunnier atmosphere of London, 
where they occur (as the Westminster Reviewer might put 
it) ‘all over the shop’: with results, to go no lower than 
the Athenzum, entirely inimical to that freedom and 
gaiety and unceremoniousness, without which none can 
be more sociable-like than (say) the Bench of Bishops. 
But, luckily for the wretch who is isolated in subur- 
ban existence, a sail in sight appears. It is a relief to 
learn that ‘ an influential committee of men and women, 
thinkers and writers on this subject ’—alas! poor Sub- 
ject !—‘ have (sic) recently been formed, who are pre- 
pared to launch a project which’ they believe will more 
nearly help a millennium of some sort into being. A 
Club is to be founded ‘for men and women and for 
families, for ‘it is believed that society must, to teach 
profound social necessities, be for both, and of both, 
sexes.” It is a little doubtful what ‘profound social 
necessities” may or may not mean ; but the sentiment 
is unexceptionable. That the Club ‘must in itself contain 
the ingredients for Society in its comprehensive, highest, 
and truest sense,’ is also a stimulating remark ; and it 
is at least suggestive to know that ‘it must have inner 
and special lives as it were within one large social 
life... What is more important is that the Club (it is 
proposed) shall contain one large salon in which the mem- 
bers may meet every afternoon, morning, and evening. 
There are also to be smaller rooms communicating 
with the salle générale aforesaid, in which any section 
(or clique) of the Club may meet for discussion or con- 
versation on special subjects. ‘It would be idle, 
says our philosopher reflectively, ‘not to acknow- 
ledge, though we may wish to minimise, and in time, 
it may be, to efface, the cliquism of the British race.’ 
All the same it is stirring news that the salon must, 
to fulfil its destiny and satisfy the aspirations of the 
Westminster Reviewer, be ‘the one ever-bright, at- 
tractive, and human principle of the whole scheme, the 
centre of realisation of the highest social aspirations 
and of genuine human fellowship... The prospect is 
The Laureate never built his soul a 
lordlier pleasure-house. ‘Are not these, O Mirza, 
habitations worth contending for ?* asked the Genius. 
And who are we that we should ask more? Here, if 


truly noble. 


we can but breed a little reverence—here is Society in 
its comprehensive, its highest and truest sense, and it is to 
a Westminster Reviewer that the world is indebted for 
the discovery and the imparting of its secret. And 
yet they say, the age of miracles is past. 

That, however, is the romance of the question. 
What reality demands of this Columbus is a chart, 
or handbook, of etiquette for the use of co-operative- 
social artists in intercourse: not forgetting a guide to 
conversation and a complete letter-writer. For if the 
language to be used in those rooms and salons, where 
they mingle soul with soul, be that of the Westminster 
Reviewer himself, the neophyte will have to cram for 
it as for the Indian Civil. 


A NEW LIGHT ON CRAIGLOCKHART. 


HERE is no occasion, we take it, to impugn the 
motives of that section of the Managers of the 
Edinburgh Royal Lunatic Asylum which dissents from 
the proposal to purchase a portion of Easter Craig- 
lockhart Hill for the use of the inmates of the Asylum, 
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The question is one to be judged on its merits, or to be 
severely let alone ; and an examination of facts appears 
to show that discussion has tended hitherto in a wrong 
direction, and has been conducted in such a way as to 
obscure some principal issues. 

The inmates of the Asylum are divided, as elsewhere, 
into two classes: those who are supported by the rate- 
payers of their several parishes, and those who are 
supported by their friends or their trustees. The two 
classes are lodged in what are called the West House 
and East House respectively ; and it is in connection 
with the latter of these—which is being swamped in 
the growth of Edinburgh, and is actually overlooked, 
in whole or in part, by tall tenements—that the scheme 
at present under consideration has been mooted. It 
has long been obvious that the East House would 
have to be removed, and it is now some years since 
the Managers of the Asylum purchased the Craig House 
Estate, and so became the owners of Craiglockhart Hill, 
with the exception of a few acres at the top, which 
belong to one of the Parochial Boards. These few 





acres they now propose to purchase: with a view 
to building the new East House on such a site as 
will enable them to preserve as many as are worth 
preserving of the natural features of the mount. And, 
in spite of the fact that medical opinion is over- 
whelmingly in favour of the operation, their proposal 
has been bitterly criticised and violently resisted, and 
it is now suggested that, by way of frustrating their 
intent, it will be a wise and civic thing to buy the hill 
for the city, and turn it into a public park. 

That this alternative project will take shape and 
effect is difficult, if not impossible, to believe. What is 
wanted in Edinburgh, which is actually a suburb (as 
it were) of Arthur’s Seat and Blackford Hill, and which 
has the Pentlands within easy walking distance, is 
certainly not rising ground. Hills are, indeed, a luxury; 
the true popular necessity is the flat, and if Craig- 
lockhart were converted into mere public property it 
would practically become the grounds of a certain 
number of private houses. And it seems to have oc- 
curred to nobody that, if this were done, the action 
it would entail upon the Asylum Managers would, 
of necessity, have certain undesirable effects. The 
transfer of the East House, which is self-supporting, 
has been already decided on, and if Craiglockhart 
may not be the site on which the new building 
is to rise, then, it is obvious, the Craig House Estate 
will have to be sold—will become in other words, 
the prey of the Speculating Builder—and a place 
for the East House bought and paid for further 
afield. That the Craig House Estate should decline 
upon a future of cheap villas would of itself be hard 
enough ; but the worst is still to tell. The West 
House, it is plain, would follow the East; and, as the 
West House is not self-supporting, it is on the rate- 
payer that the whole expense of the transaction would 
fall. He would have, indeed, to burden himself— 
for purposes of recreation, and to put back the 
Speculating Builder—with the whole Craig House 
Estate; to complete his investment by purchasing as 
much of Craiglockhart as belongs to the afore- 
said Parochial Board; to buy up a piece of land 
somewhere in the country for the site of the new West 
House ; and to find the money to build the new West 
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House as soon as he had found the land. And in the 
end he would find himself the richer by nothing but 
park inaccessible to perambulators and unfit for com. 
mon use, and the poorer by (it is calculated) at least 
a quarter of a million of money. 

That, as it seems to us, is a point which the Oppo- 
nents of the Managers and their scheme would do wel] 
to take into consideration. It is proved that there is q 
party in existence which takes no pride in the great 
curative establishment at Morningside, and_ js pre- 
pared to deny its inmates any lot or part in the 
natural advantages in which the city so abounds. But 
that there exists a party which will go so far as to 
gratify this imperious humour at the cost to itself of 
some two hundred and fifty thousand pounds, has vet 
to be demonstrated. , 


AMERICAN INTERVENTION IN SAMOA. 
-— BISMARCK has made the best of a very 


bad and stupid business by disavowing the light. 
hearted action of those under-strappers of his who de- 
clared war, in the name of Germany, against ‘ King’ 
Mataafa and the great body of the Samoan Islanders, 
Whether there would have been any disavowal had there 
not been considerable exasperation in America may very 
plausibly be doubted. We do not know the secret 
history of this foolish and unnecessary declaration of 
war. It has to be remembered that it was made 
several weeks ago—for the nearest cable is at Auck- 
land—and may have been decided upon some time 
even before that. In any case the announcement was 
made long before anybody in the Samoan Archipelago 
knew anything about the irritation which was 
daily increasing in America. ‘The declaration may 
have been made as a mere feeler, and with set purpose 
of disavowal should circumstances mark out repudiation 
as the path of wisdom. But there are the best of 
reasous for believing that Prince Bismarck is sincere in 
his declaration that he is ‘not a Colonies man’: that 
indeed he would gladly be rid of this ill-digested and in- 
choate scheme for founding a German Colonial Empire. 
Therefore all the probabilities are that the decision to 
levy war upon an unlucky people, who have been exces- 
sively ill-treated, was taken on their own responsi- 
bility by the Teutonic officials who have been lording it 
in Samoa for some time past. ‘The most elementary 
knowledge of how to deal with a people like the 
Samoans should long ago have made it clear that 
nothing worth having was to be had by fighting. But 
it is precisely that knowledge which German officials 
and German traders lack ; and hence the dreary cata- 
logue of Prince Bismarck’s mistakes. 

The Foreign Relations Committee of the United 
States Senate is at this moment considering Americal 
relations with Samoa; and there can be no doubt 
whatever that it will report in favour of immediate 
action for the protection of those interests. Clearly 
America has abundant right to interfere, where Germany 
has but little. For several years her trade with the Navi- 
gators has been considerable. The Polynesian Land and 
Commercial Company of San Francisco has long possessed 
a large interest in the welfare of the islands. Much of 
the land was, and we believe still is, owned by that Com- 
pany ; and the commerce which it has created has been 
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entirely beneficial to the good-humoured and simple 
minded islanders. Naturally, the United States 
Government felt itself bound to protect the trading 
enterprise of its own people; and that was reason 
number one for interfering with the German _ pro- 
ceedings, which threatened to throw the group into 
anarchy, and to put an end to commerce. ‘Then 
there was a story—the rights and wrongs of it 
have never been clearly ascertained—of an_ insult 
offered by the Germans to the American flag. Presi- 


dent Cleveland’s cabinet never made any serious grief 


of that; but the picturesque narrative was quite 
enough to set American nerves on edge. Upon 
the top of all this came the German claim to 
search as of right American vessels found in Samoan 
waters. The right of search is a weapon which very 
often cuts the wielder, as Great Britain discovered in her 
troubles with America in 1812, and as America her- 
self recognised in the 7'rent affair. ‘The United States 
Government seems determined not to admit this claim 
in favour of Germany, and against itself; and the 
United States Government is right. In face of this 
opposition, which Prince Bismarck never could have 
supposed would be aroused, Germany will probably 
feel compelled to abate her claim. If she does 
not, the position will become even more seriously 
strained than when the news of the declaration 
of war was received. Already the United States 
squadron in Samoan waters has been reinforced, and a 
supply of coal has been sent to Pago-Pago, the harbour 
of Tutuila, the smallest of the three principal islands of 
the group. 

It is now perfectly clear that Germany made a most 
serious blunder in deposing and deporting King 
Malietoa. A very little prevision would indeed have 
suggested that to dethrone and exile a popular chief 
was not quite the best way to the hearts of the Samoans. 
Malietoa was an entirely unoffensive monarch, by no 
means destitute of some of the rudiments of king-craft. 
Long since he saw very clearly where his own interests 
and the best interests of his people lay. A dozen 
years ago he petitioned for the annexation of Samoa 
to Great Britain. His petition was refused ; btit 
again and again he returned to the charge, and at last 
issued something in the nature of a formal decree that 
his island should be annexed to New Zealand. But 
successive Colonial Secretaries, who would not when 
they might, declined to have anything to do with him. 
There is no doubt that the careful monarch had his eye 
upon a little pension, which would have thoroughly 
satisfied his frugal mind; and when he recognised 
that there was no likelihood of his obtaining what 
he wanted from England, he would have accepted it 
irom Germany. But from the first the German officials 
treated him contumeliously. He refused to do their 
bidding unless he was compensated. If the government 
was to be taken away from him he must have some return. 
But the German traders and official persons thought they 
‘aw their way to a good thing,and despised the native and 
all his ways. ‘The gentlemanly German Consul at last 
procured the deposition of the King, and the setting up 
in his place of 'Tamasese. The fat has been in the fire 
ever since. The islands have been more or less ina 
state of siege for the last eighteen months. The 
Samoans elected Mataafa, who regards himself merely 


as the viceroy of Malietoa; and so far he has had by 
far the best of the fighting. From first to last the 
Germans have been utterly and hopelessly in the wrong. 
Their high-handed insolence, and their calm assumption 
that they had only to put their hand upon the islands 
to have them surrendered, were not at all to the taste of 
the high-spirited Samoans. It is, perhaps, too much to 
hope that these experiences will help Prince Bismarck’s 
men to learn the useful lesson that a colonial empire 
is not to be built up by swagger and miscellaneous 
shooting. But doubtless the Conference which has just 
commenced will bring them to a condition of something 
like reason. 


MODERN MEN. 
THE RIGHT HON, JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. 


NTIL 1886, Mr. Chamberlain’s career was of an entirely 

common-place character. He inherited a prosperous 
commercial business, and developed it in an honourable 
manner. It is worth while to state, on the authority of 
persons intimately acquainted with all the details of the 
affair, and completely opposed to Mr. Chamberlain’s poli- 
tical views, that there was nothing in the proceedings of 
his firm of which a gentleman need be in the least 
ashamed. In 1876, shortly after retiring from business, 
Mr. Chamberlain entered Parliament. He had at that 
time been a conspicuous figure in the municipal politics of 
Birmingham, where he had attained the dignity of Mayor. 
He had stood for Parliament unsuccessfully at Sheffield, 
against the late Mr. Roebuck, and he had acquired a sort 
of reputation as a tremendous and uncompromising Radical. 
A Dissenter by breeding and conviction, he was notorious 
as an anti-Church-and-Queen politician. Sir Charles 
Dilke and he held the sort of general reputation 
among persons who knew nothing specific about them 
that was once enjoyed by Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright, and 
now distinguishes Mr. Hyndman and Mr. Burns; and the 
entry of the younger (politically) of the two into Par- 
liament was considered to bode ill for the institutions of 
the country. Elected about the time of Mr. Gladstone's 
ridiculous but effective agitation on the subject of the 
‘ Bulgarian atrocities, Mr. Chamberlain did little to dis- 
tinguish himself in the Parliament of 1874, beyond pre- 
tending to forget the name of the rather obscure Welsh 
constituency which at that time returned Lord Hartington 
to the House of Commons, and referring to that nobleman 
as ‘ the late leader of the Liberal party’ when Mr. Glad- 
stone's period of pretended retirement had yet some time 
torun. After the dissolution of 1880 Mr. Chamberlain 
became a Minister, and in due course President of the 
Board of Trade and a member of the Cabinet. In this 
latter capacity he was decidedly not a success. His most 
ambitious legislative effort, the Merchant Shipping Bill, 
had to be withdrawn by reason of its inherent faults, and 
the Bankruptey Act, which he succeeded in passing, was 
more in the nature of a return to the last plan but one— 
like the maneeuvre of a sleepless man turning over in bed 
—than the solution of a perplexing problem. 

The crisis of 1886 made Mr. Chamberlain, as it marred 
most of the rank-and-file of his party. If there was one 
man whose action on that occasion saved the country more 
than that of any one else, Mr. Chamberlain was that man. 
It was some little time before it became quite clear what 
his action would be. It was almost as certain that Lord 
Hartington would oppose Home Rule as it was that Mr. 
Goschen and the Duke of Argyll would oppose it. Lord 
Derby was bound to be on the same side, if only because 
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it was the turn of the Conservatives to be favoured with 
his support. But it took an acute observer to feel sure of 
Mr. Chamberlain. In fact, he was probably the soundest 
man on the question of Home Rule in the whole of his 
party. But he approached the question in a circuitous 
manner, rather characteristic of his political methods : 
alleging, not that the whole scheme was infamous and 
preposterous, but that he could support it only in the 
event of five or six specific objections being overcome, 
and leaving his critics to discover for themselves that each 
of the features he objected to was an absolutely essential 
part of the undertaking, and that therefore his objections 
were, and were intended to be, fatal. About a week 
before the critical division, he and his supporters met in a 
committee-room of the House of Commons. They num- 
bered about twenty. When they came out the Bill was 
doomed. If they had abstained from voting, the Bill would 
probably have been carried, and they certainly would 
have abstained if Mr. Chamberlain had earnestly advised 
them to do so. If they had voted in favour of the second 
reading, it would have been carried by a considerable 
majority. Even then, there were many people who dis- 
trusted Mr. Chamberlain’s attitude, and some who even 
believed—such and so incredible is human blindness— 
that Sir George Trevelyan was the steadier Unionist of the 
two. The general election opened the eyes of those who 
had eyes to be opened. 
speeches were delivered anywhere in which the cause of 


In the whole of the contest no 


the Union was more vigorously, more trenchantly, or more 
unmistakably vindicated, than the one or two delivered 
by Mr. Chamberlain to his own constituents and those of 
his colleagues at Birmingham. 
tions at issue more clearly or more accurately, and no one 
demonstrated in a more convincing manner the true aims 
and methods of the Home Rulers. That is why the Glad- 
stonians hate Mr. Chamberlain even more than they hate 
Mr. Balfour, and why the Parnellites hate him almost as 
much. The hatred of both is accentuated—for the present 
—by their consciousness of the circumstance stated by 
Mr. Haldane with such cruel baldness: that as he sat 
in his place in the House of Commons he frequently 
chuckled to himself at the thought of how soon, if ‘ any- 
thing were to happen to’ Mr. Gladstone, the members 
of his party—those much engaged in giving expression to 
their thirst for Mr. Chamberlain’s blood—would jostle 
each other in their desire to lick Mr. Chamberlain's boots. 
But for British and West British Unionists Mr. Chamber- 
lain has established his claim to admiration, tempered in 
the case of Conservatives with remote apprehensions for 
the somewhat distant future. If Mr. Chamberlain had 
been a smaller or a baser man, and could have consented 


No one stated the ques- 


to the destruction of the Union in order to give Mr. Glad- 
stone the job, his succession to the leadership of the Liberal 
party would have been absolutely assured. He put that 
prospect resolutely from him, because he did not consider 
it worth becoming a scoundrel for. He will have it now, 
in all probability, though even now, if any person of 
moderate political ability were to arise among the Glad- 
stonians to dispute the second place with Sir William Har- 
court and Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. Chamberlain’s 
eventual leadership would become dubious and difficult 
of attainment. But we did not then know by experience 
of what stuff Mr. Gladstone’s following was made: how 
speedily Mr. Labouchere would become one of the fore- 
most captains of the host; or how Mr. Bradlaugh would 
come to stand a little aloof from it, and incur the suspicion 
of being a sort of Conservative by the comparative modera- 
tion and propriety of his behaviour. 

Besides being acknowledged in every man’s heart to be 
the coming leader of the Liberal party, Mr. Chamberlain 
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occupies a position which is curious in one or two respects, 
For one thing, he, with an extremely small company of 
almost personal followers, constitutes a party, and one 
depending on principle. He is a Unionist Radical. \y. 
Goschen, and many other members of the House of Com. 
mons, are Liberal Unionists. Compared with Conservative 
Unionists, they are Liberal Unionists; but as things go on 
they are not Radicals. The bulk of them have more sym. 
pathy with what Lord Salisbury thinks it wise to ra 

whether he likes it or not-—than with what Mr. Chamber- 
lain would like todo. Mr. Chamberlain is a Radical of un- 
doubted orthodoxy. The Union once safe, he might joy- 
fully turn his hand to disestablishment of Churches pe 
of the House of Lords; to British Land Acts, to free 
education, to the greater taxation of wealth, and to the 
promotion of Local Government on a large scale. These 
objects might last his time; but if he did not take 
into consideration the question of what might be 
done with the Crown, it might only be because he 
was not immortal. Therefore Conservative Unionists 
have to face the probability that when Mr. Chamberlain 
enjoys his own again, in the shape of the abject flatter 
and devotion of what is now the Gladstonian party, they 
will have to look out for squalls. Not only so, but Mr. 
Chamberlain will be a far more powerful enemy to Con- 
servatism in those days than if his character had not been 
refined and strengthened in the fire of adversity. Never- 
theless, there may, from the Conservative point of view, 
be compensations. You cannot fight shoulder to shoulder 
with a trusty ally for years without discovering his good 
Mr. Cham- 
berlain was at one time prone to be extremely bitter 
about every one opposed to Radical ideas, and to be 
inclined to attribute to them none but the most sordid 
and ignoble motives. 


points, nor without his discovering yours. 


He knows some of his past and 
future adversaries better now; and when all parties are 
Unionist again, and he takes his proper place at the head 
of the Radicals, his political views will probably be wider, 
more tolerant, more sympathetic, and more Liberal in the 
best sense of the word, than those he brought from Bir- 
mingham to Westminster in 1876. 


MUMPHIUS ON THE MINX, 


A FTER some remarks on the etymology of the word 
‘Minx,’ which he is inclined to regard as a more 

archaic form of ‘Sphinx,’ Professor Mumphius comes 

thus to practical study of his topic. 

But he does 


not think the worse of her on that account, for in a sex 


The Minx, he declares, is usually English. 


which is always very much the same, the Minx (he says) 1s 
a valuable and interesting variety. In French society the 
necessity of getting married early, and the want of free- 
dom among young women, discourages the growth and 
development of Minxes. A girl trusts to her parents and 
her dot, not to her eyes and tongue: now a Minx is all 
tongue and eyes. She is usually attractive, if not pretty, 
and is full of sympathy, and strange spiritual experiences, 
which she confesses, with the necessary adaptations, now 
to learned professors, now to the clergy, now to heavy 
dragoons, but she has a difficulty in adapting herself to 
the ordinary sportsman. Indeed, says our Professor, the 
English sportsman has a keen eye and a great aversion for 
the Minx, and I have occasionally speculated on the pro- 
blem, whether the Minx has driven Englishmen so much 
to sport, or whether a native aversion from what is fair and 
sportsmanlike has produced the Minx, with that ambition 
She tries to pretend to 
interest herself in fox-dogs, partridge-birds, and the 
She also pursues Man into smoking-rooms, 


which is her characteristic. 


Golfensprel. 
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but is not better loved for that. As a consequence, she 
declares the sportsman to lack ‘ soul.’ 

The Minx is clever, the Minx is pretty, the Minx is 
trusting and communicative, and the Minx is young. 
There are no old Minxes, remarks Mumphius: between 
twenty-eight and thirty-five, Minxes develop into cats. 
You scarcely ever meet a Minx of fifty. This may lend 
plausibility to the idea of Kuhn that Minx is an obsolete 
form of ‘Manx,’ old Celtic for ‘ cat,’ hence ‘ Manx cats,’ 
at the Savile Club and elsewhere. It may be asked, says 
the Professor, how the Minx differs from the coquet or 
firt? In reply he answers, out of the depths of his awful 
experience, that the flirt may have a heart, and may 
coquet from mere high spirits and Courerie. But the 
Minx has no heart ; she is hollow ; a mere beautiful shell, 
like the lovely women of the Celtic fairy-land. She cares 
for nobody but herself: her only desire is to be praised, 
and to make other women detest and envy her; in which 
ambition, says Mumphius, she is amply successful. Many 
women like a flirt, and appear to be rather proud than 
otherwise of her performances: the Minx they detest. 
She sits alone among the flowers that cover the bleaching 
bones of men. Men of all classes are her victims. Her 
chief wile is to get them into a corner, and tell them how 
she is alone, misunderstood, thwarted, and occasionally to 
mention in mysterious accents a Very Dear Friend who 
has been removed by some obscure fate. The youth who 
listens (or even the mature person) is thrilled with pity, 
with a desire to take the place of this Very Dear Friend, 
and to minister counsel and comfort. He suddenly be- 
comes aware that dis is the soul for which the soul of 
the Minx has been vainly searching, perhaps through a 
thousand incarnations ; for the Minx, looking into his 
with her melancholy eyes, is strong on the doctrines of 
Elective Affinities and a Former Existence. 

The eyes of the Minx, says our author, are usually of 
shades between grey and green, but I have known a Minx 
with large, appealing brown eyes, and others with orbs of 
heaven’s own azure. Souls are the favourite playthings of 
the Minx—souls rather than hearts ; for she, at least, has no 
ambition ‘to be loved in a more human kind of way.’ She 
delights in rubbing off the bloom from the butterfly wings 
of Psyche, and in worrying out the secrets of your inner 
life. When she has fed her fill on these, you find that 
you are probably playing the part of the Very Dear Friend 
in her conversations with some other man ; for you some- 
how slip out of her intimacy. If you can help her social 
ambitions in any way she will make use of you, but now 
you no longer see the fair face, but only the hideous 
hollow back of the fairy. 

The Minx, ends our learned Professor, is not unfre- 
quently a married woman. In this case I have remarked 
that she has many Very Dear Friends in the opposite 
sex, all of whom are agreed that her husband is a brute. 
I do not condole with the man, he says, who has a 
few married Minxes in his acquaintance; but I can- 
not congratulate him who is married to a Minx. The 
Minx-type, he concludes, may be studied by the timid 
and cautious, who avoid her personal acquaintance, in 
the Minx Absolute—Miss Blanche, or Betty—Amory in 
Pendennis. What the Minx’s husband thinks of her in his 
heart is one of those mysteries into which even science 
declines to pry. For my part, I pity him, when he dies 
of schnapps, as he usually does, thereby justifying the con- 
tention that he was a brute. 

In general literature, especially in poetry, the Minx 
has been too much neglected, Was Clarinda a Minx— 
Burns’s Clarinda? Passages in her ardent correspondence, 
especially when she and the poet became religious in their 
veering sentiments, may justify this suspicion. In the Keats 
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letters (not Mr. Buxton Forman’s collection, but Lord 
Houghton’s), we find Keats saying that he felt obliged 
‘to use the word Minz, apparently in speaking to, or 
speaking about, Miss Fanny Brawne. Lord Tennyson’s 
sonnet ‘ To a Coquette,’ shows that the bard has not been 
unacquainted with Minxes, and perhaps Lady Clara Vere 
de Vere was a member of the company. It is rare, how- 
ever, ends Mumphius, to find any poem entitled ‘To a 
Minx,’ though perhaps some of Heine’s come under this 
heading. Herr Heine himself was, in my opinion, a 
male Minx of the first water. Goethe wasa Master Minx. 
There is also a good literary study of the male Minx in 
Miss Broughton’s scharfsinnige novel, Doctor Cupid. 





SOME JAPANESE MARCHEN. 


( ‘ALLIMACHUS may or may not have been right when 

~ he said ‘a big book is a big evil, and we cannot, of 
course, judge how far he may have been influenced in 
giving utterance to this ultimatum by recollections of 
the oral communication of lengthy mss. by his friends. 
Or some Hellenic Gifted Hopkins may have persecuted 
him with epics, accompanied by the request that the 
poet should read, mark, polish, and find a publisher 
for them. We may not all of us agree with the 
epigrammatist in this sweeping assertion of his, yet 
few would deny that a little book may be a great de- 
light. And, of all the delightful little books with which 
penmen and draughtsmen have charmed us, we could 
find none more fascinating than those crépe-y-covered, 
exquisitely-pictured Miarchen, The Kobunsha’s Fairy Tale 
Series (London: Griffith and Farran), that come to us 
this year over-sea (they are printed and produced in 
Tokyo), from the Land of the Cherry-blossom. 

it would be hard to discover any text more adequately 
and, in the truest sense of that well-worn word, artistically 
illustrated as this. Now quaintly humorous, now full of 
grace and sweetness, always completely decorative and 
harmonious, these dainty pamphlets (there are sixteen in 
all), could scarcely fail to soften the heart of the sternest 
realist. Beautiful indeed are the various schemes of 
colour scattered throughout the series: subtle har- 
monies of delicate greys and yellows with, here and 
there, vivid notes of blue and violet; bold, yet re- 
fined, suggestions of strong colour—full red or orange 
draperies, for instance, on a background of warm greys and 
yellows, under a blue sky ; perhaps, also, in close conjunc- 
tion with other draperies of willow-green and pale violet. 
Incidents and landscapes are quite spontaneously and deli- 
sately suggested, as also is the sea, which, a limpid expanse 
of dimpling blue water, stretches from one edge of the page 
to the other, right across the open book. The reverse 
sides of the covers are not less adequately decorated than 
the more elaborate frontispieces: sometimes with soft, 
pale tones melting into one another, with still paler 
decorative forms glimmering through as if seen under 
water. Or a spray of some light creeping plant may 
straggle across the leaf, or a shower of loose pink rose- 
petals be flung down there. The naiveté, too, of the 
stories is delicious; the translations would seem good, 
being simple and unaffected ; and, if some faint sug- 
gestion of Bowdlerism now and again suggests itself, 
perhaps that is all for the best—save from the folk-lorist’s 
point of view. But even as they are, whether quite faith- 
fully rendered or no, it is both curious and interesting to 
note in how many salient features the greater number of 
these Japanese Mdrchen resemble those of other nations. 
Here we welcome again our old friend the Sportsman, who 
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catches a Tortoise, which in its turn becomes a Beautiful 
Maiden, and afterwards her captor’s wife. Happily for her 
spouse, this Japanese Thetis does not, like the beaver- 
maiden of the Indian trapper, and the bird-bride of the 
Eskimo hunter, take the first convenient opportunity to 
resume her brute shape, and leave him ‘lonely for ever.’ 
The Deus ex machina, too, in the form of a suffering animal 
to whom the hero or heroine shows kindness, for which he 
or she reaps an abundant and apparently excessive reward, 
as marvellous as it is unexpected, appears here in full force ; 
and Momotaro, or Little Peachling, is born of a peach, 
accidentally floating down the river, and fished out by an 
old couple, in much the same manner as Surya Bai, of the 
Indian fairy-story, is re-born of a mango, which drops from 
its tree into the milk-can of a peasant-woman. The moral 
and physical superiority of the Youngest Prince over all his 
brothers recurs as a matter of course. 

Then there is a story very like the Perseus and Andro- 
meda myth, and not unakin to St. George and the Dragon ; 
only here the Monster (perhaps also the Seeze Pyder of 
Edward Lear ?) is beguiled with beer—in vats—previous to 
being slain by the valiant Susano. Again and again is greed 
punished and disinterestedness rewarded, as in Ali Baba 
and the German tale of Semili Mountain—more especially 
in the instance of the guests of the Tongue-cut Sparrow. 
The first instalment of these, consisting of the beneficent 
bird’s old master and mistress, having been charmingly 
regaled, and entertained with dances and songs, are shown, 
on departing, two wicker-baskets, and asked, ‘ Will you 
take the heavy one, or shall I give you the light one?’ 
They reply, ‘We are old, so give us the light one ; it will 
be easier to carry.’ And on opening the basket it is 
found to contain an inexhaustible store of gold, silver, 
and precious stones, with many-coloured rolls of silk. 
Then the evil and envious neighbour, with the usual 
execrabie taste of such persons, peeps through the window 
witnessing her acquaintances’ good fortune, and eventu- 
ally sets forth for the dwelling of the Sparrow (whom, 
by-the-way, in former days she has deeply injured). The 
same entertainment takes place, and the same choice is 
offered at the moment of departure. Of course the old 
woman chooses the heavy basket, and goes away stagger- 
ing under the weight of it. The picture shows her toiling 
painfully along, while the entire family of sparrows consider 
her derisively from their cottage window. And when she 
reached her home and opened the basket to gloat over the 
newly-acquired treasure, ‘a whole troop of frightful devils 
came bouncing out from the inside, and at once tore the 
old woman to pieces.’ So perish all traitors ! 

In another of these stories we encounter Brer Rabbit, 
but in a more wary form than that of the simple- 
minded hero of Uncle Remus. Thus, in the story 
of Kachi-Kachi Mountain, Bunny plays the part of 
the Avenger of Blood, entirely out-witting the Badger, 
who, we are told, ‘ was dull in these matters.’ It is per- 
haps noteworthy that here, as in most contes populaires, the 
supernatural powers of animals are frequently insisted 
upon. For example, the treacherous Badger, after 
killing the old Farmer’s Wife and making her into soup, 
assumes her shape for purposes of deception. The Hare 
of Inaba, being seemingly of a boastful and credu- 
lous disposition, does not fare so well as the Rabbit 
before-mentioned, who must have been a_ veritable 
Odysseus for craft and perseverance ; neither does the 
poor Fox prevail against her false friend—also a badger— 
although she is eventually avenged by her cub. In 
the story of My Lord Bag o’ Rice one is a little re- 
minded of the old Scottish ballad of ‘The Laily Worm 
and the Machril of the Sea,’ but the Japanese story turns 
the Worm into a Dwarf, who implores the co-operation of 
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the great champion (who is a kind of Theseus) against his 
enemy, a Centipede of revolting appearance and un- 
pleasing habits. To this My Lord Bag o’ Rice gladly 
consents, as it promises to be an adventure to his mind ; 
and goes down to the Dwarf'’s summer-house beneath the 
waters of the lake. Here is much conviviality. Dinner 
is ‘ brought in on trays shaped like the leaves of water- 
lilies, the dishes are water-cress leaves—‘ not real ones, 
but more beautiful than 
‘water-green porcelain with a shimmer of gold.’ 


much real ones, being of 
‘ As 
for the wine in the cups, it /Jooked like water, but as 
it fasted all right, what did its looks signify?’ Presently 
the Centipede makes his appearance, and the warrior 
snatches up his bow (how like the bow of Odysseus!) a 
weapon ‘so big and heavy that it would have taken five 
ordinary men to pull it;’ and makes short work of the 
laichly visitor. 

These are but one or two, and of the others—the Silly 
Jelly Fish, the delightful Wooden: Bow!/, and all the others 
—we have left ourselves no space to speak. It is for our 
readers to do the rest : to turn aside for a little while from 
these dusty, accustomed highways of ours to the white 
and roseate orchards of Japan: to laugh with the Tongue- 
cut Sparrow over the discomfiture of his covetous guest ; 
to wonder at the ingenuity of the Old Man who made the 
dead trees blossom; to pity that Urashima, who, but for his 
Psyche-like indiscretion, might even now be dwelling in 
splendour and eternal youth, with his immortal bride, 
in the palace of the sea-god beyond the waves, where 
the trees have emeralds for leaves, and rubies for berries— 
where the fishes are mailed in silver, and the dragons’ tails 


are all of solid gold. 


THE CHARM OF PARIS. 
I. 

TIXHERE is a story of some antiquity, which I have heard 

quoted as illustrating a mode of Scottish life now a 
little antiquated. The place was (I think) Torphichen, the 
time early in the present century. A teacher was explaining 
to a little girl the joys of Heaven: it was, she said, an eternal 
Sabbath. ‘And if I am very good there during the week, 
said the child, ‘ will they let me go down to Hell on the 
Saturday afternoons to play?’ ‘The answer correctly enough 
describes the vulgar idea of the charm of Paris. It is a place 
where the otherwise sober citizen may, during the Satur- 
day afternoons of life, bid a temporary farewell, not merely 
to morality, but to decency; where he may surfeit him- 
self with forbidden fruit, and relieve the sober grey of 
everyday existence with daubs of vicious hues. To 
prey on garbage is the chief enjoyment of those who hold 
We can but note the error, to turn elsewhere 
for an explanation. Why is it that for centuries the 
place has seemed a chosen spot, not to the Frenchman 
only, but to Briton, American, Russian, and German, 
not to speak of less famous peoples? Not merely 
to the educated and the wealthy, but to the com- 
paratively ignorant and poor? A full answer to this 
question may be difficult or impossible ; an attempt 
towards a solution will be none the less useful. 

The most obvious element, and one which appeals to all 
with equal force, is the external beauty of the city. We all 
feel the charm of great broad streets lined with trees. 
of sparkling fountains, graceful statues, noble buildings. 
Even the enormous difficulties which were surmounted to 
produce such qualities add a certain satisfaction to the mind 
of the beholder. It is a delicate compliment to the stranger. 
‘This was done,’ says vanity, ‘for our approval.’ If you 
go to some high place like the top of the Are de Triomphe, 
from which there radiate so many noble boulevards, 


such views. 
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running straight on with merciless directness and ruthless 
symmetry, you see that Baron Haussmann in ‘cutting up 
Paris like a cake,’ as a Frenchman once said to me, spared 
absolutely nothing. The Empire is gone, but still the work 
continues ; the Communistie Municipal Government is as 
eager as the Imperial Despotism. In fact, the town of 
Paris might very well have for its motto the noble old 
maxim, ‘Hang the expense!’ The municipal debt is fear- 
ful, but that did not prevent the purchase of the Troca- 
déro, nor does it prevent incessant improvement. Well, 
the expense does not concern us: we can gaze on the 
Place de la Concorde, the squares of the Louvre, and, 
best of all, the new Hotel de Ville, with a complacency 
which the tax-collector will never disturb. Again, it is 
true that this splendour is purchased at an expense of 
another kind. The sight of Paris spoils you for so 
many places. Geneva is only an inferior Paris, Brussels 
an inferior Geneva, and the ordinary French provincial 
town an inferior Brussels. Nay, the very suburbs of Paris 
have something of the same defect. You are appalled by 
the magnificence, you weary of the monotonous splendour. 
Well, the Eiffel Tower will do much to relieve the monotony, 
if it does not, perhaps (I say perhaps, for I remember an 
old Scottish proverb about ‘fules and bairns’), spoil the 
heavy enough, it 





city. Such contingencies are the price 
may be—which you have to pay for the splendid architec- 
tural effect of Paris. 

Another very obvious, quite honest, though perhaps a 
little common-place—it may be vulgar—element of this 
charm, is the food. It is said, indeed, that French cooking 
is not what it was. I believe the original authority for this 
statement was a paragraph in the New York Herald, con- 
tributed by some ingenious reporter who knew what 
‘took.’ It had a remarkable success, was copied into the 
papers of two hemispheres, and is still perhaps appearing 
as fresh and authentic intelligence in the journals of the 
South Sea Islands. It may be true or not. This at least 
is true, that the great mass of the Parisians live better 
than the great mass of the population of any other city. 
Yet there is no place where there is less gluttony. Eating 
is not merely a physical function, it is an intellectual re- 
creation. It is pleasant, it is healthy, and (comparatively 
speaking) it is cheap. There is, no doubt, still lingering 
among us a prejudice against some things that are eaten. 
‘Some folks likes parratch, and some like puddocks,’ as 
the Scotch lady put it; but one ought to be sufficiently 
cosmopolitan to like both. 

But Paullo majora canamus; let us try to catch the 
more etherial elements. The most obvious upward step 
will be to the theatres: surely of all the theatres in 
the world easily the first. There you have a_ recog- 
nised perfection not merely in the great parts, but in 
the small details ; not merely in the actors, but in the 
audience. What are actors without a fit audience? If 
you have a nation which systematically prefers the most 
stupid farces, where there is lots of ‘fun,’ produced by 
people hiding under tables, or falling from chairs, you 
cannot expect the actor to be an artist. You put a pre- 
mium on inanity, and you get what you want. In Paris 
the plays get a lustre and an attraction which are not their 
own. Here is an example. In literature Shakespeare is 
removed from Corneille as the heavens are removed from 
the earth. There are not many things more stilted and 
artificial than a play like Horace; or at least I thought so 
when I read it by myself. I happened to see it at a matinée 
at the Théatre-Frangais. The artificiality was all gone : it 
seemed real human passion, real living tears and smiles, 
The scene where Horace kills his false sister was a 
masterpiece of acting ; I think even for the famous house 
of Moliére it must have been very good, from the way the 
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audience received it. I, at least, was moved as no acting 
had ever moved me before. Who the people were who 
played the parts, I do not know, and, to tell the truth, I 
do not care. Of things dramatic I know little or nothing. 
I speak only as one of the public—as a unit of the great 
mass for whom the theatre must be accounted one of the 
elements in the charm of Paris. And here one word must 
be said as to lighter pieces, where there is nothing of the 
weightiness, the artificiality, the remoteness of the classical 
drama to conquer before the attention of the spectator is 
enchained. The modern French drama is not divorced from 
literature, and true poets have even been glad to serve her 
lightest moods. It is not necessary to recall the fact that 
some of the lyric masterpieces of Victor Hugo were written 
to be acted ; the reference here is rather to such exquisite 
trifles as the Il faut qu'une porte soit ouverte ou fermée of 
Alfred de Musset. We might even go a good deal lower, 
and still find things that we hear and see with pleasure, as, 
for instance, the Le Passant of Francois Coppée, or Les Brebis 
de Panurge of Méilhac and Halévy. You see in these one 
of the best purposes of the drama as an amusement : that 
is, a phantasy of the hour: produced with perfect skill and 
intelligence. : 





SOME MARY STUART RELICS. 


'PXHE authenticity of a relic may be difficult to establish ; 

but it is equally hard to disprove. Provided only the 
object cannot be shown to belong to a period later than 
the time of its alleged owner, the assertion can be met by 
counter assertion ; and the burden of proof rests with the 
assailant. Genuineness can be most satisfactorily estab- 
lished when the object itself is its own witness, as is the 
case with many Stuart, and some Mary Stuart, relics. Next 
to such satisfactory verification, a good pedigree is the 
most useful testimony to a personal relic. If an article 
answering to the description is known to have been the 
property of the worshipful personage, and if its descent 
to the present day and its present holder can be satisfac- 
torily traced, then it is entitled to rank as an honest 
memorial, But it is in very few cases indeed that an 
entirely clear record can be established. 

Of Queen Mary—the central figure and flower of the 
Stuarts—the accumulation of relics at the Stuart Exhi- 
bition is naturally the most extensive. They have been 
gathering now for three centuries, and the collection 
goes on growing. The Stuart Committee, we are 
bound to say, have exercised a wise discretion. The 
objects shown have, in many instances, undergone the 
test of critical examination ; they are well held, and show 
a good family record ; and in several cases they have been 
figured, described, and passed into history as monuments 
of the unfortunate Queen. But among the objects which 
make the bravest show in these respects are the so-called 
Kennet Relics, the property of Lord Balfour of Burleigh. 
They consist of an enamelled Ciborium, a Silver Hand-Bell, 
an Agate Tankard, four Silver Spoons, a Bloodstone Cameo, 
and a Bloodstone Handle. These, it is stated, were pre- 
sented by Mary to her ‘faithful adherent, Sir James 
Balfour, deputy-governor of Edinburgh Castle, from whom 
they descended to the present Lord Balfour by the 
marriage of the sister and heiress of the fifth Lord 
Balfour to Alexander Bruce of Kennet, in 1714. The 
descent is quite clear, for the present peer, son of Robert 
Bruce of Kennet, was reinstated in 1869 in the peerage, 
which was attainted in the person of the fifth Lord Balfour 
in 1716. The Kennet Relics, moreover, were minutely 
examined and described by the late Albert Way, one of 
the most eminent and learned archeologists of his day ; 
and in support of their authenticity every scrap of evi- 
dence and inference available was duly marshalled by that 
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catches a Tortoise, which in its turn becomes a Beautiful 
Maiden, and afterwards her captor’s wife. Happily for her 
spouse, this Japanese Thetis does not, like the beaver- 
maiden of the Indian trapper, and the bird-bride of the 
Eskimo hunter, take the first convenient opportunity to 
resume her brute shape, and leave him ‘lonely for ever.’ 
The Deus ex machind, too, in the form of a suffering animal 
to whom the hero or heroine shows kindness, for which he 
or she reaps an abundant and apparently excessive reward, 
as marvellous as it is unexpected, appears here in full force ; 
and Momotaro, or Little Peachling, is born of a peach, 
accidentally floating down the river, and fished out by an 
old couple, in much the same manner as Surya Bai, of the 
Indian fairy-story, is re-born of a mango, which drops from 
its tree into the milk-can of a peasant-woman. The moral 
and physical superiority of the Youngest Prince over all his 
brothers recurs as a matter of course. 

Then there is a story very like the Perseus and Andro- 
meda myth, and not unakin to St. George and the Dragon ; 
only here the Monster (perhaps also the Seeze Pyder of 
Edward Lear ?) is beguiled with beer—in vats—previous to 
being slain by the valiant Susano. Again and again is greed 
punished and disinterestedness rewarded, as in Ali Baha 
and the German tale of Semili Mountain—more especially 
in the instance of the guests of the Tongue-cut Sparrow. 
The first instalment of these, consisting of the beneficent 
bird’s old master and mistress, having been charmingly 
regaled, and entertained with dances and songs, are shown, 
on departing, two wicker-baskets, and asked, * Will you 
take the heavy one, or shall I give you the light one?’ 
They reply, ‘We are old, so give us the light one ; it will 
be easier to carry.’ And on opening the basket it is 
found to contain an inexhaustible store of gold, silver, 
and precious stones, with many-coloured rolls of silk. 
Then the evil and envious neighbour, with the usual 
execrable taste of such persons, peeps through the window 
witnessing her acquaintances’ good fortune, and eventu- 
ally sets forth for the dwelling of the Sparrow (whom, 
by-the-way, in former days she has deeply injured). The 
same entertainment takes place, and the same choice is 
offered at the moment of departure. Of course the old 
woman chooses the heavy basket, and goes away stagger- 
ing under the weight of it. The picture shows her toiling 
painfully along, while the entire family of sparrows consider 
her derisively from their cottage window. And when she 
reached her home and opened the basket to gloat over the 
newly-acquired treasure, ‘a whole troop of frightful devils 
came bouncing out from the inside, and at once tore the 
old woman to pieces.’ So perish all traitors ! 

In another of these stories we encounter Brer Rabbit, 
but in a more wary form than that of the simple- 
minded hero of Uncle Remus. Thus, in the story 
of Kachi-Kachi Mountain, Bunny plays the part of 
the Avenger of Blood, entirely out-witting the Badger, 
who, we are told, ‘ was dull in these matters.’ It is per- 
haps noteworthy that here, as in most contes populaires, the 
supernatural powers of animals are frequently insisted 
upon. For example, the treacherous Badger, after 
killing the old Farmer’s Wife and making her into soup, 
assumes her shape for purposes of deception. The Hare 
of Inaba, being seemingly of a boastful and credu- 
lous disposition, does not fare so well as the Rabbit 
before-mentioned, who must have been a_ veritable 
Odysseus for craft and perseverance ; neither does the 
poor Fox prevail against her false friend—also a badger— 
although she is eventually avenged by her cub. In 
the story of My Lord Bag o’ Rice one is a little re- 
minded of the old Scottish ballad of ‘The Laily Worm 
and the Machril of the Sea,’ but the Japanese story turns 
the Worm into a Dwarf, who implores the co-operation of 
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the great champion (who is a kind of Theseus) against his 
enemy, a Centipede of revolting appearance and un- 
pleasing habits. To this My Lord Bag o’ Rice gladly 
consents, as it promises to be an adventure to his mind ; 
and goes down to the Dwarf's summer-house beneath the 
waters of the lake. Here is much conviviality. Dinner 
is ‘ brought in on trays shaped like the leaves of water- 
lilies, the dishes are water-cress leaves—‘ not real ones, 
but much more beautiful than real ones, being of 
‘water-green porcelain with a shimmer of gold.’ ‘As 
for the wine in the cups, it /ooked like water, but as 
it dasted all right, what did its looks signify?’ Presently 
the Centipede makes his appearance, and the warrior 
snatches up his bow (how like the bow of Odysseus!) a 
weapon ‘so big and heavy that it would have taken five 
ordinary men to pull it;’ and makes short work of the 
laichly visitor. 

These are but one or two, and of the others—the Silly 
Jelly Fish, the delightful Wooden :Bow!/, and all the others 
—we have left ourselves no space to speak. It is for our 
readers to do the rest : to turn aside for a little while from 
these dusty, accustomed highways of ours to the white 
and roseate orchards of Japan: to laugh with the Tongue- 
cut Sparrow over the discomfiture of his covetous guest ; 
to wonder at the ingenuity of the Old Man who made the 
dead trees blossom; to pity that Urashima, who, but for his 
Psyche-like indiscretion, might even now be dwelling in 
splendour and eternal youth, with his immortal bride, 
in the palace of the sea-god beyond the waves, where 
the trees have emeralds for leaves, and rubies for berries— 
where the fishes are mailed in silver, and the dragons’ tails 
are all of solid gold. 


THE CHARM OF PARIS. 
I. 

TIXHERE is a story of some antiquity, which I have heard 

quoted as illustrating a mode of Scottish life now a 
little antiquated. The place was (I think) Torphichen, the 
time early in the present century. A teacher was explaining 
toa little girl the joys of Heaven: it was, she said, an eternal 
Sabbath. ‘And if I am very good there during the week, 
said the child, ‘will they let me go down to Hell on the 
Saturday afternoons to play?’ The answer correctly enough 
describes the vulgar idea of the charm of Paris. It is a place 
where the otherwise sober citizen may, during the Satur- 
day afternoons of life, bid a temporary farewell, not merely 
to morality, but to decency; where he may surfeit him- 
self with forbidden fruit, and relieve the sober grey of 
everyday existence with daubs of vicious hues. To 
prey on garbage is the chief enjoyment of those who hold 
such views. We can but note the error, to turn elsewhere 
for an explanation. Why is it that for centuries the 
place has seemed a chosen spot, not to the Frenchman 
only, but to Briton, American, Russian, and German, 
not to speak of less famous peoples? Not merely 
to the educated and the wealthy, but to the com- 
paratively ignorant and poor? A full answer to this 
question may be difficult or impossible; an attempt 
towards a solution will be none the less useful. 

The most obvious element, and one which appeals to all 
with equal force, is the external beauty of the city. We all 
feel the charm of great broad streets lined with trees, 
of sparkling fountains, graceful statues, noble buildings. 
Even the enormous difficulties which were surmounted to 
produce such qualities add a certain satisfaction to the mind 
of the beholder. It is a delicate compliment to the stranger. 
‘This was done, says vanity, ‘for our approval.’ If you 
go to some high place like the top of the Are de Triomphe, 
from which there radiate so many noble boulevards, 
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running straight on with merciless directness and ruthless 
symmetry, you see that Baron Haussmann in ‘cutting up 
Paris like a cake, as a Frenchman once said to me, spared 
absolutely nothing. The Empire is gone, but still the work 
continues ; the Communistie Municipal Government is as 
eager as the Imperial Despotism. In fact, the town of 
Paris might very well have for its motto the noble old 
maxim, ‘Hang the expense!’ The municipal debt is fear- 
fal, but that did not prevent the purchase of the Troca- 
déro, nor does it prevent incessant improvement. Well, 
the expense does not concern us: we can gaze on the 
Place de la Concorde, the squares of the Louvre, and, 
best of all, the new Hotel de Ville, with a complacency 
which the tax-collector will never disturb. Again, it is 
true that this splendour is purchased at an expense of 
another kind. The sight of Paris spoils you for so 
many places. Geneva is only an inferior Paris, Brussels 
an inferior Geneva, and the ordinary French provincial 
town an inferior Brussels. Nay, the very suburbs of Paris 
have something of the same defect. You are appalled by 
the magnificence, you weary of the monotonous splendour. 
Well, the Eiffel Tower will do much to relieve the monotony, 
if it does not, perhaps (I say perhaps, for I remember an 
old Scottish proverb about ‘fules and bairns’), spoil the 
heavy enough, it 





city. Such contingencies are the price 
may be—which you have to pay for the splendid architec- 
tural effect of Paris. 

Another very obvious, quite honest, though perhaps a 
it may be vulgar—element of this 





little common-place 
charm, is the food. It is said, indeed, that French cooking 
is not what it was. I believe the original authority for this 
statement was a paragraph in the New York Herald, con- 
tributed by some ingenious reporter who knew what 
‘took.’ It had a remarkable success, was copied into the 
papers of two hemispheres, and is still perhaps appearing 
as fresh and authentic intelligence in the journals of the 
South Sea Islands. It may be true or not. This at least 
is true, that the great mass of the Parisians live better 
than the great mass of the population of any other city. 
Yet there is no place where there is less gluttony. Eating 
is not merely a physical function, it is an intellectual re- 
creation. It is pleasant, it is healthy, and (comparatively 
speaking) it is cheap. There is, no doubt, still lingering 
among us a prejudice against some things that are eaten. 
‘Some folks likes parratch, and some like puddocks,’ as 
the Scotch lady put it; but one ought to be sufficiently 
cosmopolitan to like both. 

But Paullo majora canamus; let us try to catch the 
more etherial elements. The most obvious upward step 
will be to the theatres: surely of all the theatres in 
the world easily the first. There you have a _ recog- 
nised perfection not merely in the great parts, but in 
the small details ; not merely in the actors, but in the 
audience. What are actors without a fit audience? If 
you have a nation which systematically prefers the most 
stupid farces, where there is lots of ‘fun,’ produced by 
people hiding under tables, or falling from chairs, you 
cannot expect the actor to be an artist. You put a pre- 
mium on inanity, and you get what you want. In Paris 
the plays get a lustre and an attraction which are not their 
own. Here is an example. In literature Shakespeare is 
removed from Corneille as the heavens are removed from 
the earth. There are not many things more stilted and 
artificial than a play like Horace; or at least I thought so 
when I read it by myself. I happened to see it at a matinée 
at the Théatre-Frangais. The artificiality was all gone : it 
seemed real human passion, real living tears and smiles, 
The scene where Horace kills his false sister was a 
masterpiece of acting ; I think even for the famous house 
of Moliére it must have been very good, from the way the 
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audience received it. I, at least, was moved as no acting 
had ever moved me before. Who the people were who 
played the parts, I do not know, and, to tell the truth, I 
do not care. Of things dramatic I know little or nothing. 
I speak only as one of the public—as a unit of the great 
mass for whom the theatre must be accounted one of the 
elements in the charm of Paris. And here one word must 
be said as to lighter pieces, where there is nothing of the 
weightiness, the artificiality, the remoteness of the classical 
drama to conquer before the attention of the spectator is 
enchained. The modern French drama is not divorced from 
literature, and true poets have even been glad to serve her 
lightest moods. It is not necessary to recall the fact that 
some of the lyric masterpieces of Victor Hugo were written 
to be acted ; the reference here is rather to such exquisite 
trifles as the Il faut qu'une porte soit ouverte ou fermée of 
Alfred de Musset. We might even go a good deal lower, 
and still find things that we hear and see with pleasure, as, 
for instance, the Le Passant of Francois Coppée, or Les Brebis 
de Panurge of Méilhac and Halévy. You see in these one 
of the best purposes of the drama as an amusement : that 
is, a phantasy of the hour: produced with perfect skill and 
intelligence. : 


SOME MARY STUART RELICS. 


"INHE authenticity of a relic may be difficult to establish ; 

but it is equally hard to disprove. Provided only the 
object cannot be shown to belong to a period later than 
the time of its alleged owner, the assertion can be met by 
counter assertion ; and the burden of proof rests with the 
assailant. Genuineness can be most satisfactorily estab- 
lished when the object itself is its own witness, as is the 
case with many Stuart, and some Mary Stuart, relics. Next 
to such satisfactory verification, a good pedigree is the 
most useful testimony to a personal relic. If an article 
answering to the description is known to have been the 
property of the worshipful personage, and if its descent 
to the present day and its present holder can be satisfac- 
torily traced, then it is entitled to rank as an honest 
memorial, But it is in very few cases indeed that an 
entirely clear record can be established. 

Of Queen Mary—the central figure and flower of the 
Stuarts—the accumulation of relics at the Stuart Exhi- 
bition is naturally the most extensive. They have been 
gathering now for three centuries, and the collection 
goes on growing. The Stuart Committee, we are 
bound to say, have exercised a wise discretion. The 
objects shown have, in many instances, undergone the 
test of critical examination ; they are well held, and show 
a good family record ; and in several cases they have been 
figured, described, and passed into history as monuments 
of the unfortunate Queen. But among the objects which 
make the bravest show in these respects are the so-called 
Kennet Relics, the property of Lord Balfour of Burleigh. 
They consist of an enamelled Ciborium, a Silver Hand-Bell, 
an Agate Tankard, four Silver Spoons, a Bloodstone Cameo, 
and a Bloodstone Handle. These, it is stated, were pre- 
sented by Mary to her ‘faithful adherent, Sir James 
Balfour, deputy-governor of Edinburgh Castle, from whom 
they descended to the present Lord Balfour by the 
marriage of the sister and heiress of the fifth Lord 
Balfour to Alexander Bruce of Kennet, in 1714. The 
descent is quite clear, for the present peer, son of Robert 
Bruce of Kennet, was reinstated in 1869 in the peerage, 
which was attainted in the person of the fifth Lord Balfour 
in 1716. The Kennet Relics, moreover, were minutely 
examined and described by the late Albert Way, one of 
the most eminent and learned archeologists of his day ; 
and in support of their authenticity every scrap of evi- 
dence and inference available was duly marshalled by that 
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patient and acute authority. Relics thus buttressed de- 
serve the most respectful treatment; but it may serve a 
useful purpose to show on how insecure a foundation rests 
the reputation of the famous Kennet Relics. 

The comment which first occurs in connection with the 
case for the relics, as presented by Mr. Way, is the use of 
the term ‘ faithful adherent of Queen Mary’ as applicable 
to Sir James Balfour. That able and unscrupulous per- 
sonage was the faithful adherent of himself alone. In an 
age unparalleled for faithlessness, time-serving, and double- 
dealing, he was unequalled for the successful impudence 
of his treachery. ‘ He served all parties, profited by all, 
and deserted all.’ Of course, he succeeded for a time in 
ingratiating himself with the young Queen, and many 
incongruous offices were absorbed by him. Personal gifts 
we know he also received from Mary; but none of the 
presents recorded answers to the description of the relics 
in hand. The ‘faithful adherent’ appeared against the 
Queen in the Regent’s camp at Langside ; and the last 
recorded turn of his coat consisted in again offering his 
‘faithful services’ to the royal prisoner in 1580, three 
years before his own death. The year of his decease (1583) 
is of importance in conhection with one of the relics ; but 
it is in the highest degree unlikely that Sir James Balfour 
would be the recipient of gifts from Mary after her flight 
into England ; and it is as little probable that his family 
would have bestowed on them post-mortem memorials. 

Apart from any question of personal connection, the 
principal article in the Kennet property—the Ciborium— 
is a noble and priceless relic of the art work of medieval 
times. It is one of the finest examples which remain 
to us of the champlevé enamels of the Twelfth Century 
Rhenish artists. It was made for ecclesiastical use, and in 
its day it must have been one of the most important 
treasures of some considerable religious foundation. As to 
how it came to Scotland, or in what house it was pre- 
served, there is no evidence at all. In the Kennet Annals 
it is spoken of as Malcolm Canmore’s Cup ; but that ascrip- 
tion is now abandoned. Another ciborium, almost the same 
in all its details, which was formerly in Malmesbury Abbey, 
was shown in the South Kensington Loan Collection of 1862. 
Is it in the least degree probable that a sacred vessal law- 
lessly abstracted from some religious establishment, the 
very possession of which would be sacrilegious, would be 
among the private property of a good Catholic like Queen 
Mary? Mr. Joseph Robertson, who made careful search 
through the various inventories of the Queen’s possessions, 
found no trace of this remarkable object ; and Mr. Way, in 
his turn, was able to unearth only from the list of the Queen 
Regent’s movables, the description of a suite of enamelled 
vessels which in no way agrees with that of the Ciborium. 
Again, even had the article existed among the Queen’s 
private possessions, is it at all likely that it would have been 
parted with as a gift to a private person ?—a renegade Pro- 
testant and disciple of John Knox, moreover ; for Sir James 
Balfour was in religion as facile and flexible as he was in 
secular affairs? Is it not much more probable that, in con- 
nection with the spoliation of religious houses, the object 
may have found its way into the unyielding hands of Sir 
James Balfour or of the Bruces? Kennet lies conveniently 
close to both Cambuskenneth and Dunfermline. 

The Silver Bell has been described with great minute- 
ness by Mr. Way, and, doubtless, it bears in engraved 
inscriptions, arms, monograms, and other devices, many 
suggestions of a connection with the Queen. In fact, it is 
over-loaded with such testimonies. To establish its 
case, Mr. Way introduces a great amount of interest- 
ing but irrelevant matter in his narrative. After pre- 
mising that the bell was a gift from the Queen to Sir 
James Balfour, he goes on to point out (as presumably 
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substantiating the gift) that long after she ceased to have 
any dealings with the discredited courtier, she was pos- 
sessed of a silver bell, or bells. It is true she by her will, 
made at Sheffield, bequeathed a silver bell to Nau; but 
that was not in the least likely to pass into the hands of 
Sir James Balfour; and the fact that a silver bell is jn- 
cluded in the inventory made up after her execution cannot 
have any relation to gifts bestowed on a man already 
three years dead. As for the Bell itself, we should note 
that in connection with its various devices and inscriptions, 
two figures or dates occur, regarding which Mr. Way has 
several curious and needless conjectures. They are ‘43’ 
and ‘ 86,’ and, the one being the ‘ moiety’ of the other, they 
are (it appears) to be looked on as ‘ mysterious numbers’ or 
‘secret cyphers!’ Although it is quite true that twice 43 is 
86, no mystery need arise from that elementary fact, 
and why a secret cypher should be permanently engraved 
on a bell is itself a mystery. ‘The obvious inference is that 
these figures represent the period of Mary’s reign, in the 
the view of her adherents: she having been crowned in 
1543, and executed in 1586. If these dates rightly inter- 
pret the mysterious numbers, the claim of the Bell asa gift 
to Sir James Balfour must be disallowed. 

The rest of the Kennet Relics may be briefly dis- 
missed. The Agate Cup may or may not be a relic of 
Queen Mary. There is nothing in its marking or style of 
ornamentation sufficiently distinctive to fix its date. As 
little have we to say regarding the Bloodstone Cameo and 
Handle, although the testimony offered to the authenticity 
of the latter is of the feeblest description, and it wears a 
decidedly modern air. As to the Silver Spoons, it is enough 
to note that they are Dutch work of the 17th century. Tea, 
of course, was unknown to Queen Mary and Sir James Bal- 
four; and, although spoons like tea-spoons may have been 
made in those days, it is not at all likely that a well-known 
17th century pattern was specially hit upon a hundred 
years earlier, and manufactured to enable the monarch to 
reward the faithful adherence and service of her subject. 


STYLE IN GOLF. 
NDREW LANG, the witty laureate of golf, made a 


happy hit when he remarked that Scots babies were 
‘teethed’ on a golf-club handle. Thus early begun, they 
soon set about imitating their fathers with toy-clubs ; and 
that system of mimicry engenders in them the passion 
for the game and the style of playing it. For very few 
drop into a graceful style who have not been trained in 
their school or college days. Successful they may be in 
general play by indomitable perseverance and steady 
nerve ; but at a crisis, somehow, the defective style shows 
itself, and yields to the early training. The fine eye and 
hand of Thomas Hodge were carried from the billiard-table 
and curling-pond and cricket-field to the Links of St. 
Andrews. He was on the whole a successful player, but 
O what a style! By some accident he fell into it when 
commencing, and he was bound to continue. Though he 
carried off the highest honours, he could not be trusted in 
a challenge-match, when a critical stroke was needed. 
No one imitated him, and fortunately his style will die out. 
The fine round swing of Allan Robertson was imitated 
by the young frequenters of the green. It was amus- 
ing to see them following a capital match in which Allan 
and Willie Dunn were playing,and behind a hillock mimick- 
ing the victor’s style. They came home with an idea that 
they could tackle anybody. And that idea goes far in 


-golfing style. ‘Idees iz a’thing,’ Cawnell Young would 


say, as he made a grand carry over a distant bunker; 
make up your mind to strike successfully, and—with a 
a good style—you will generally succeed. 
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The most successful imitators of Allan were Captain 
Stewart and Davie Strath ; these two were undoubtedly 
the most graceful players who ever crossed St. Andrews 
Links. Old Tom Morris had a swing too laboured ; 
he held his club too tightly, as was evidenced by his 
horny palms ; his clubs were flatter, so that he had to 
take a ‘hunkered’ position ; still his approaches to the 
hole were unrivalled. His son, Tommy, had a particularly 
powerful style, not so neat as Davie’s; but his broader 
shoulders came to his help, and the winning of the chain- 
pion belt for four successive years proved him to be a 
golfer of marvellous powers. His individuality of style 
was shown most decidedly in his handling of the ‘iron’ in 
quarter strokes. In general, the player stands to the ball 
with the ball nearer the left foot, but Tommy played off 
the right side, the ball being closer to the right foot, and 
in that way he put a different spin upon the ball. 

Old Willie Park was, next to Allan and Tommy, the 
most powerful exponent of the game. His style was 
methodical: not a continued round swing in an upward 
and downward motion—the former slow, and the latter 
increasingly rapid; but in three distinct movements— 
one, two, and the third down. No one ever had a 
similar style; boys imitated it for a time, but they 
could not sustain it. Had he been always as careful 
of his health as Allan and Tom, he might have surpassed 
even these. But his round shoulders and too marked 
stoop, as he walked over the course, showed a weakness 
which in long-continued efforts told on him. The Rook 
Bob Andrews) had a sweet style, though in stormy 
weather it was just weak enough. Andrew Strath, 
though an excellent player, was too anxious ; he would 
jerk his knee when the ball rolled in putting, as if by 
a magnetic effort he could force it into the hole. Tom 
Kidd’s style all through was easy and graceful ; and Jamie 
Anderson's ‘ iron’ approaches were played with rare skill. 

The differences of style were even more marked among 
non-professional players. George Glennie did not take 
a full swing, but he fell forward on his ball, giving extra 
force to the stroke by the weight of his body. George 
Condie had a full round swing of intense power, his 
breadth of chest being prominent in his loose jacket. 
His brother's cleek-driving was brilliant ; but he adopted 
the exceptional style of pressing the handle with the 
upper right arm, without a clear swing. Robert Cham- 
bers got a decided impetus for his fine, easy, round sweep 
by letting the club pass back and forward over the ball 
toa greater extent than most players, when he was ‘ ad- 
dressing’ the ball. His powerful physical frame brought 
out his commanding style. The writer’s style was peculiar. 
His clubs were upright in a marked degree. There was no 
spring in the handle of the driver, until within a short 
distance of the head. The club, held firmly in the left 
hand, and very easily in the right, was drawn up slowly in 
an almost vertical plane, until he could distinctly see the 
head with his left eye ; then, with gradually increasing 
velocity, he gave a sharp whip-like stroke with strong 
pressure of the wrist. This vertical style reduced to a 
minimum the chances of the ball’s deviation to the right 
or left after the stroke. Perhaps no one came near him 
for continued long ‘ carries,’ and ‘ rocket’ strokes. 

Sir Robert Hay had a most charming style ; he drew 
in his arms as he raised the club, and made the head 
trace a peculiar loop-like course before the return move- 
ment. Robert Clark’s club was short, stiff, heavy, 
and strong; his swing was short, only half the aver- 
age; and he put in the force by intense pressure with 
the wrist. No distinguished player used fewer clubs. 
His ‘driver’ had to do service for ‘spoons’ of all kinds ; 
no ‘brassie,’ no ‘ niblick’ was required by him, so power- 
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ful was his wrist. Major Boothby had a peculiar fast 
style ; yet no player was safer in a foursome ; his com- 
manding physique doing good service as he used his re- 
markably short and stiff club. Gilbert Innes did not take 
a full swing, and made a slight halt before the return 
movement of the club; yet he was a neat and suc- 
cessful golfer, holding at one time the medals of St. 
Andrews, Musselburgh, and Prestwick,—the writer's most 
determined rival. Captain Maitland-Dougall had a fidgety 
style. He used rosin on his gloves, and he put his right 
thumb. straight down instead of crossing it over the handle. 
He addressed the ball as much with the pendulum motion 
of the hands as with the club-head. Ord Campbell was a 
beautiful driver ; in his full round swing he slightly bent 
his knees when raising the club, rising again as he struck 
the ball. Argyll Robertson, though a strong player, 
separated his feet too much to secure steadiness for his 
jerking style. 

All this is about golfers at St. Andrews more than 
twenty years ago. At that time were coming into pro- 
minence Leslie Balfour, whose fine easy style served him 
well; Henry Lamb, who used an unusually long, flat 
club ; David Lamb, whose brilliant driving attracted atten- 
tion ; and Everard, whose unassuming pleasant swing was 
more successful than brilliant. 

At a considerable distance from these players was a 
steady class, who kept on in the even tenor of their 
way, but who, on account of some essential defect in 
their style, could never improve. Cateris paribus, a 
good style will in the end win the day. Your opponent 
has always to play the ‘odds’; and you see the 
result of his stroke before you play the ‘like.’ Some 
men have the mistaken idea that mere animal force is 
sufficient to drive the ball. It is amusing to see men 
of powerful frame and sledge-hammer style trying to 
reach the distance of the easy player, who introduces 
his momentum at the right place. One style will not 
suit all players ; it requires modification according to the 
stature, build, arm, and even disposition of the player. 
One thing, above all: the golfer should play as naturally 
as possible. If he has not learned the game when young, 
he cannot have the same easy, sweeping style. He must 
just make the most of it. He should use supple clubs, if 
he is stiff in the joints ; and stiff clubs, when his frame is 
elastic ; otherwise he will come to grief. Yet he can 
avoid eccentricities of style by observing the attitude and 
swing of the best golfers. One often wonders how men 
have slipped into such ludicrous ways of playing. They 
lose their power by spending it in the air, as the club is 
raised ; or they grip the club like grim death too low 
down ; or they do not balance themselves properly to get 
the help of the body’s weight ; or they have no supple- 
ness in the elbow, wrist, or shoulder ; or they fiddle away 
their energy by lengthened preliminaries. Blend imita- 
tion and naturalness as much as possible; and do not 
attend to all the caddy’s directions. In golf, above all 
games, there is an individuality of style, which can be 
regulated, but which can never be obliterated after it has 


been once formed. J. G. M‘Puerson. 


HOW GAVIN BIRSE PUT IT TO MAG LOWNIE, 


| a a wet day the rain gathers in blobs on the road that 
passes our Thrums garden. Then it crawls into the 
cart-tracks, until the road is streaked with water. Last, 
the water gathers in heavy yellow pools. If the rain still 
continues, clods of earth topple from the garden dyke into 
the ditch. 
On such a day, when even the dulseman had gone into 
shelter, and the women scudded by with their wrappers 
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over their heads, came Gavin Birse to our door. Gavin, 
who is the Glen Quhairty post, is still young, but has 
never been quite the same man since some amateurs in 
the Glen ironed his back for rheumatism. At present | 
am lodging in Thrums, with Hendry M‘Qumpha, and | 
thought Gavin had called to have a crack with me. He 
sent his compliments up to the attic, however, by Leeby, 
and would I come and be a witness ? 

Gavin came up and explained. He had taken off his 
scarf and thrust it into his pocket, lest the rain should 
take the colour out of it. His boots cheeped, and his 
shoulders had risen to his ears. He stood steaming before 
my fire. 

‘If it’s no’ ower muckle to ask ye,’ he said, ‘1 would 
like ye for a witness.’ 

‘A witness! But for what do you need a witness, 
Gavin ?’ 

‘1 want ye,’ he said, ‘to come wi’ me to Mag’s, and be 
a witness.’ 

Gavin and Mag Birse had been engaged for a year or 
more. Mag is the daughter of Janet Ogilvy, who is 
best remembered as the body that took the hill (that is, 
wandered about it) for twelve hours on the day Mr. 
Dishart, the Auld Licht minister, accepted a call to another 
church. 

‘ You don’t mean to tell me, Gavin,’ I asked, ‘ that your 
marriage is to take place to-day ?’ 

By the twist of his mouth I saw that he was only 
deferring a smile. 

‘ Far frae that,’ he said. 

‘Ah, then, you have quarrelled, and I am to speak up 
for you?’ 

‘Na, na, he said, ‘I dinna want ye to do that above all 
things. It would be a favour if ye could gie me a bad 
character.’ 

This beat me, and, I daresay, my face showed it. 

‘I’m no’ juist what ye would call anxious to marry Mag 
noo, said Gavin, without a tremor. 

I told him to go on. 

‘There’s a lassie “oot at Craigiebuckle, he explained, 
‘workin’ on the farm—Jeanie Luke by name. Ye may 
ha’e seen her ?’ 

‘ What of her?’ I asked severely. 

‘Weel,’ said Gavin, still unabashed, ‘I’m thinkin’ noo 
’at I would rather ha’e her.’ 

Then he stated his case more fully. 

‘ Ay, I thocht I liked Mag oncommon till I saw Jeanie, 
an’ I like her fine yet, but I prefer the other ane. That 
state o' matters canna gang on for ever, so I came into 
Thrums the day to settle ’t one wy or another.’ 

‘ And how,’ I asked, ‘do you propose going about it? It 
is a somewhat delicate business.’ 

‘Ou, I see nae great difficulty in’t. Ill speir at Mag, 
blunt oot, if she'll let me aff. Yes, I'll put it to her 
plain.’ 

‘You're sure Jeanie would take you?’ 

‘Ay; oh, there’s nae fear o’ that.’ 

‘ But if Mag keeps you to your bargain?’ 

‘Weel, in that case there’s nae harm done.’ 

‘You are in a great hurry, Gavin ?’ 

‘Ye may say that ; but I want to be married. The wifie 
1 lodge wi’ canna last lang, an’ I would like to settle doon 
in some place.’ 

‘So you are on your way to Mag’s now?’ 

‘ Ay, we’ll get her in atween twal’ and ane.’ 

‘Oh, yes; but why do you want me to go with you?’ 

‘I want ye for a witness. If she winna let me aff, weel 
and guid; and if she will, it’s better to hae a witness in 
case she should go back on her word.’ 

Gavin made his proposal briskly, and as coolly as if he 
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were only asking me to go fishing ; but I did not accoy- 
pany him to Mag’s. He left the house to look for another 
witness, and about an hour afterwards Jess saw him pass 
with Tammas Haggart. Tammas cried in during the even- 
ing to tell us how the mission prospered. 

‘Mind ye, said Tammas, a drop of water hanging to the 
point of his nose, ‘I disclaim all responsibility in the busi- 
ness. I ken Mag weel for a thrifty, respectable woman, as 
her mither was afore her, and so I said to Gavin when he 
came to speir me.’ 

‘Ay, mony a pirn has Lisbeth filled to me,’ said Hendry, 
settling down to a reminiscence. 

‘No to be ower hard on Gavin, continued Tammas, fore- 
stalling Hendry, ‘he took what I said in guid part; but 
aye when I stopped speaking to draw breath, he says, 
“The question is, will ye come wi me?” He was michty 
made up in’s mind.’ 

‘Weel, ye went wi’ him,’ suggested Jess, who wanted 
to bring Tammas to the point. 

‘Ay, said the stone-breaker, ‘but no in sic a hurry as 
that.’ 

He worked his mouth round and round, to clear the 
course, as it were, for a sarcasm. 

‘Fowk often say, he continued, ‘’at ’am quick beyond 
the ordinar’ in seein’ the humorous side o’ things.’ 

Here Tammas paused, and looked at us. 

‘So ye are, Tammas, said Hendry. ‘ Losh, ye mind hoo 
ye saw the humorous side o’ me wearin’ a pair 0’ boots ’at 
wisna marrows! No, the ane had a toe-piece on, an’ the 
other hadna.’ 

‘Ye juist wore them sometimes when ye was delvin’, 
broke in Jess, ‘ ye have as guid a pair o’ boots as ony in 
Thrums.’ 

‘Ay, but I had worn them,’ said Hendry, ‘at odd times 
for mair than a year,an’ I had never seen the humorous 
side o’ them. Weel, as fac as death (here he addressed 
me), Tammas had just seen them twa or three times when 
he saw the humorous side o’ them. Syne I saw their 
humorous side, too, but no till Tammas pointed it oot.’ 

‘That was naething, said Tammas, ‘ naething ava to 
some things I’ve done.’ 

* But what aboot Mag? 

* We wasna that length was we ?’ said Tammas. ‘ Na, 


> 


said Leeby. 
we was speakin’ aboot the humorous side. Ay, wait a 
wee, | didna mention the humorous side for naething.’ 

He paused to reflect. 

‘Oh, yes,’ he said at last, brightening up, ‘I was sayin’ 
to ye hoo quick I was to see the humorous side o’ ony- 
thing. Ay, then, what made me say that was ‘at ina 
clink (flash) I saw the humorous side o’ Gavin’s position.’ 

‘Man, man,’ said Hendry, admiringly, ‘and what is 't ? 

‘Oh, it’s this, there ’s something humorous in speirin’ a 
woman to let ye aff so as ye can be married to another 
woman.’ 

‘I daursay there is,’ said Hendry, doubtfully. 

‘ Did she let him aff?’ asked Jess, taking the words out 
of Leeby’s mouth. 

‘I’m comin’ to that,’ said Tammas. ‘ Gavin proposes to 
me after I had had my laugh--—’ 

‘Yes, cried Hendry, banging the table with his fist. 
‘it has a humorous side. Ye’re richt again, Tammas.’ 

‘I wish ye wadna blatter (beat) the table,’ said Jess, 
and then Tammas proceeded. 

‘Gavin wanted me to tak’ paper an’ ink an’ a pen wi 
me, to write the proceedins doon, but I said, “ Na, na, | Il 
tak’ paper, but no nae ink nor nae pen, for there'll be ink 
an’ a pen there.” That was what I said.’ 

‘ An’ did she let him aff?’ asked Leeby. 

‘ Weel,’ said Tammas, ‘ aff we goes to Mag’s hoose, an’ 
sure enough Mag was in. She was alane, too ; so Gavin, 
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no to waste time, juist sat deon for politeness’ sake, an’ 
syne rises up again ; an’ says he, ‘ Marget Lownie, I ha’e 
¥ solemn question to speir at ye, namely this, Will you, 
Marget Lownie, let me, Gavin Birse, aff?” ’ 

‘Mag would start at that ?’ 

‘Sal, she was braw an’ cool. I thocht she mun ha’e got 
wind o' his intentions aforehand, for she juist replies, 
quiet-lke, “ Hoo do ye want aff, Gavin ?’ 

«« Because,” says he, like a book, “ my affections has 
undergone a change.”’ 

«+ Ye mean Jean Luke,” says Mag. 

‘« That is wha I mean,” says Gavin, very straitforrard.’ 

‘ But she didna let him aff, did she ?’ 

‘Na, she wasna the kind. Says she, “ | wonder to hear 
ye, Gavin, but ‘am no goin’ to agree to naething o° that 
sort.” 

‘« Think it ower,” says Gavin. 

‘“ Na, my mind’s made up,” said she. 

‘* Ye would sune get anither man,” he says, earnestly. 

‘“ Hoo do I ken that?” she speirs, rale seriously, I 
thocht, for men’s no sae easy to get. 

‘’Am sure o’t,”’ Gavin says, wi’ michty conviction in 
his voice, ‘‘ for ye’re bonny to look at, an’ weel-kent for 
bein’ a guid body.” 

‘« Ay,” says Mag, “I’m glad ye like me, Gavin, for ye 
have to tak me.” 

‘That put a clincher on him,’ interrupted Hendry. 

‘He was loth to gie in,’ replied Tammas, so he says. 
“Ye think ‘ama fine character, Marget Lownie, but ye ‘re 
very far mista’en. I wouldna wonder but what | was 
lossin’ my place some o’ thae days, an’ syne whaur would 
ye be ?—Marget Lownie,” he goes on, “ ’am nat’rally lazy 
an’ fond o’ the drink. As sure as ye stand there, ‘am a 
reglar deevil !’ 

‘That was strong language,’ said Hendry,‘ but he would 
be wantin’ to fleg (frighten) her?’ 

‘Juist so, but he didna manage ’t, for Mag says, “ We a’ 
ha’e oor faults, Gavin, an’ deevil or no deevil, ve 're the 
man for me!” 

‘Gavin thocht a bit,’ continued ‘Tammas, ‘an’ syne he 
tries her on a new tack. “ Marget Lownie,” he says, “ ye're 
father’s an auld man noo, an’ he has naebody but yersel 
to look after him. I’m thinkin’ it would be kind o’ cruel 
o me to tak ye awa frae him ?”’ 

‘Mag wouldna be ta’en in wi’ that ; she wasna born on 
a Sawbath,’ said Jess, using one of her favourite sayings. 

‘She wasna,’ answered Tammas. Says she, “ Hae nae 
fear on that score, Gavin ; my father’s fine willin’ to spare 
me!’’’ 

‘An’ that ended it >’ 

‘ Ay, that ended it.’ 

‘ Did ye tak it doon in writin’ >’ asked Hendry. 

‘There was nae need,’ said Tammas, handing round his 
snuff-mull. ‘No, | never touched paper. When I saw the 
thing was settled, I left them to their coortin’. They ‘re 
to tak a look at Snecky Hobart’s auld hoose the nicht. 
It’s to let.’ 

J. M. Barrie. 


WHAT THE OLD ATHENIANS DID. 


N Modern Athens now-a-days 
Her critics find enough to blame ; 

They seem to think that all her ways 

Are quite unworthy of her name. 
But little will they have to say 

If I can prove, their frowns amid, 
That what we do this present day 

Is what the old Athenians did. 
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We have as various temples here, 
And weekly take a turn at each 
To hear a storming pulpiteer 
Or else a gentle scholar preach. 
And if we listen and depart, 
And don’t just do as we are bid, 
But follow each his roving heart— 
Why, so the old Athenians did ! 


We have our philosophic school ; 
And if a doctor here and there 
Had better graced a dunce’s stool 
Than filled a grave professor's chair- 
If wood we give a welcome to, 
And men of sterling worth forbid, 
The blunder’s nothing very new, 
For so the old Athenians did. 


It’s human nature, now as then, 

That you must blame, if blame you will ; 
We are no worse than former men ; 

We but repeat their failings still. 
Beneath the sun there ’s nothing new ; 

And now-a-days there ’s nothing hid— 
In Modern Athens what we do 

We know the old Athenians did ! 

Janet Locie Rosertson. 


NOTES ON SCIENTIFIC AGRICULTURE. 
THE RYE-GRASS CONTROVERSY. 


N the agricultural world the burning question of the 
moment is the place which ought to be assigned to 
rye-grass in permanent pasture. Two distinct species 
are in cultivation: namely, Italian and perennial. The 
former is by universal consent banished almost entirely 
from permanent grass, because of its short duration ; it 
rapidly exhausts itself, and usually accomplishes the busi- 
ness of its life in the brief space of two years. It grows 
with such rapidity and with such vigour, that in mixed 
herbage it shoots far ahead of its associates. Rapidity 
and vigour combined prevent access of sufficient light to 
some of its companions, and that for them means starva- 
tion, and probably destruction, inasmuch as sunlight action 
is required for the formation of those organic compounds 
for the sake of which the plants are grown, and from 
which the plant-body must be fed and built up, in the 
same way that the photographic plate requires light for 
the formation of the image. 

Perennial rye-grass is very different in its characters, 
and has often quite a different part to play. The name is 
somewhat misleading, for this grass may or may not be 
perennial : that depends very largely on soil and climate, 
and the way in which the grass is treated. In dry climates 
and on light soils growth may be so rapid that the plant 
completely exhausts itself in two years like Italian, and in 
such circumstances, of course, it has no importance as a 
permanent pasture grass. On good, heavy land, however, 
and in moist climates, rye-grass holds out for seven years 
or more, and becomes a perennial in the strict sense of 
the term. If allowed to run to seed, and not closely 
depastured, duration is interfered with, because the very 
process of seed-production is a severe strain upon the 
plant, and the material, which would otherwise make its 
way to the underground parts to be used up in bud-forma- 
tion, is diverted and passed on to the seed. If these 
underground buds are interfered with from any cause, the 
plant must cease to be perennial, for on them the future 


existence of the plant depends. 
Being so variable in its character, it is scarcely surprising 
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that the value put upon rye-grass has varied very much 
in the agricultural mind. Till within a few years ago it 
was in high favour, but Mr. Faunce De Laune stepped 
forward, and branded it as a short-lived and inferior grass. 
This opinion was backed up by some in high authority ; the 
good repute of rye-grass was taken away, and it was thought 
that never more could it find a place in mixtures for perma- 
nent grass land. Quite recently, however, the whole ques- 
tion of the value of rye-grass has been again brought promi- 
nently forward by Professor Fream, in his most valuable 
paper on the herbage of old grass land. ‘The controversy 
thus raised has been settled by Sir J. B. Lawes in his 
articles to the North British Agriculturist, and the good 
repute of perennial rye-grass for permanent pasture is 
again established. Professor Fream finds that this is the 
most prevalent grass in twenty-one out of the twenty-five 
good natural pastures examined by him. The natural 
inference is that in these twenty-one cases the rye-grass 
is a real perennial. The botanist of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England, the anti-rye-grass champion, explains 
this result by maintaining that the rye-grass in these cases 
has perpetuated itself by self-sowing. It is, indeed, a well- 
known fact that under certain conditions it is self-sowing: 
A number of other grasses have, in common with this, a 
structural device, which enables them to secure a seed 
supply, even in a pasture—the device, namely, of making 
the seed-bearing stem (cu/m) hard and woody, so as to 
cause its rejection by the browsing animals. If not closely 
cropped, therefore, the culms have sufficient time to spring 
up, and to become hard ; then, of course, the seed can 
ripen, detach, and form new rye-grass plants. In this 
way, by self-sowing, rye-grass may and does extend 
itself. But some of those very pastures on which rye- 
grass is most prevalent are far too closely cropped to allow 
the seeding process to be accomplished, and in such 
circumstances there is no escape from the conclusion that 
rye-grass is perennial. Sir J. B. Lawes proves the point 
in the case to which he refers in the North British Agricul- 
turist of 25th January. ‘It is undoubtedly,’ he says, ‘a 
fact that, in a pasture in Leicestershire which was selected 
by us for examination on account of its extremely high 
fattening character, rye-grass was first in amount in eight 
out of eleven samples taken at as many different periods, 
over four different years. At the times of our examina- 
tions—1879, 1880, and 1882—the pasture was fatten- 
ing more than one bullock per acre, without any cake 
excepting towards the end of the season, and a little given 
to sheep during the winter. In answer to inquiries as to 
the produce of this field last year, the owner informs me 
that it fattened more than one bullock per acre. The 
beautiful colour of the herbage, and its extreme evenness 
as the result of the feeding, are very marked ; and with 
bullocks fattening at the rate of more than one per acre, 
it is obviously impossible that the prominence of the rye- 
grass can be due to its being left by the animals and so 
allowed to seed.’ 

From the prevalence of rye-grass in pastures, the botanist 
of the Royal Agricultural Society concludes that it is not 
eaten by stock. He says: ‘I find that the unanimous 
testimony is that stock reject rye-grass for other grasses 
wherever it is found.’ If this is so, his position is impreg- 
nable, for the prevalence of the rye-grass would not be 
due to perennial character, but to the se!f-sowing propen- 
sity of the grass. On this point Sir J. B. Lawes speaks 
with incomparable authority, and very decidedly, when he 
says: ‘It is obviously impossible that the prominence of 
the rye-grass can be due to its being left by the animals, 
and so allowed to seed.’ 

The case is thus established in favour of rye-grass, and 
it may again return with safety to its old and high posi- 
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tion in our esteem. It must, however, be borne in 
mind that with this, as other grasses, soil, climate, and 
other conditions materially affect the value and the quality, 

The seed heads the list of grasses so far as cheapness is 
concerned ; its purity and germinating power are all that 
ean be desired; and it rapidly covers the ground with 
grass. These are all great points in its favour, and Sir 
J. B, Lawes has completely removed the objections which 
have been urged against its use ; while Dr. Stebler, the 
most eminent Continental authority upon grasses, and 
author of The Best Forage Plants, places it in the first 
rank among pasture plants for heavy soils, classing it 
along with white clover. 

If our farmers were more in the habit of distinguishing 
grasses by their leaves—which can readily be done—many 
of the disputes concerning the value to be put upon them 
under varying conditions of soil and climate would have 
been settled long ago. As it is, this matter still remain- 
in considerable obscurity, and requires much more atten- 
tion than it has yet received. The time must soon come 
when the farmer will know how to distinguish the various 
grasses by their leaves alone : this must be learned before 
any proper idea can be formed of the part which is played 
by the varied constituents of the herbage which form our 
pastures. 

Though the conclusion is forced upon us that perennial 
rye-grass is quite good and quite safe in its proper place, 
still it must not be left out of view that there are other 
grasses even better than it under certain conditions ; and if 
the ground can be covered by these, so much the better. 
No one would dream of asserting that rye-grass must be 
used for pasture. It is quite true that many first-class 
pastures have been laid down without a seed of it. Great 
advantage, however, accrues when the herbage is mixed ; 
and the aim of the farmer should be to have as many 
species as possible represented in his grass land. One 
kind will be early, another late ; one will come to the front 
in a dry season, another, which revels in moisture, when 
moisture returns; and so on. If the farmer can obtain, as 
he ought, grass of this kind, he becomes, so to speak, inde- 
pendent of the seasons. 


REVIEWS. 
GORDON OF KHARTOUM. 


Charles George Gordon. By Colonel Sir WILLIAM L. BUTLER. 
‘English Men of Action’ Series. London: Macmillan 
and Co, 


Messrs. Macmillan begin their new series of ‘ English Men of 
Action,’ brilliantly and appropriately, with a life—the best that 
has yet got into print—of Gordon of Khartoum. The author, 
Colonel Sir William Butler, is himself a soldier and a man of 
action, and belongs, too, to that race of soldier-saints of which 
his hero remains the exemplar and the type ; so that he has for 
his subject that perfect sympathy which comes of perfect know- 
ledge. The result of his labour of love is of its kind remarkable. 
There is a certain tendency to eloquence which we could well 
have spared ; a political bias is sometimes obvious and obtru- 
sive ; and there is a disposition of to visit the enormous crime 
of Gordon’s abandonment and murder on the real offender 
which we regret to have to note, and which, assuredly, we 
feel it our duty to resent and to reprove. But, for all that, 
the book is one of great merit. Alike as biography and as 
a lesson upon the great and simple virtues of faith and duty 
and valour, it deserves the closest attention and a wide and 
lasting popularity. 

Colonel Butler is well advised in beginning, as he does, 
a long way before the beginning, not (it may be) of Gordon 
himself, but of Gordon’s own life and work. Mr. Hake, in 
The Story of Chinese Gordon, made little or nothing of his hero's 
ancestry, so that on this point Colonel Butler has the advantage 
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of being novel and original at once. Ina few brilliant passages 
he sketches the place and function of the Gordons of British 
history : the ‘fierce fighters, true soldiers, hard-striking, hard- 
dying’ stock from which have sprung, within the last hundred 
years, such leading lights of men, ‘such pillars of fire made 
flesh, as the Byron of Childe Harold and Don Juan and the 
Gordon of Soo-chow and Khartoum. It is characteristic of him 
that he ignores one aspect of their reputation, and that to him 
such phrases as the ‘gay Gordons,’ and such verses as * She 
turned him roun’ lichtly, as the Gordons does a’,’ have neither 
meaning nor reality, though one need know but little of either 
the great poet or the great soldier to perceive that in this respect, 
as in others, they two were Gordons to the marrow. And here 
we touch upon what is probably the cardinal fault in Colonel 
Butler's work. He writes throughout with the solemnity of 
passion, the deep and bitter seriousness of zeal. Of the gaiety 
and good spirits that helped his hero to be himself—the greatest 
worker, that is to say, and the best man of his time—he never 
seems to be aware. His book is fiercely in earnest throughout. 
He writes with the stern fervour of an Ironside in Cromwell’s 
army, so that the atmosphere into which, by sheer force of 
mental and literary sincerity, he contrives to exalt us, and in 
which, once we are there, he keeps us till the end, is felt to be 
scarcely that in which Gordon lived, but rather one from whose 
influence he would himself have been the first to break away. 

But Colonel Butler, if he fail to recognise the more human 
elements in Gordon, is quick to note the moral influences that 
may have worked upon him, and fully competent to estimate the 
quality and force of that he brought to bear upon others. It is 
pleasant, for instance, to find him remarking not merely that 
Gordon was a student of Vauban, but that he may well have 
read and pondered the words of Vauban’s noble letter to 
Louvois. ‘I dare plainly to tell you,’ wrote the heroic old Mar- 
shal, ‘that in a question of strictest honesty I fear not the 
king nor you, nor all the human race together.’ It is, of 
course, not proved that Gordon ever read these lines ; but it 
is plain that, whether he read them or not, their inspiration 
and that of his own life were pretty nearly identical. For 
the rest, he might have written the whole thing himself, as 
what remains of it (with the change of a single word) will 
show. ‘ Fortune,’ one can imagine him writing, ‘had me born 
the poorest gentleman in Scotland, but in requital she honoured 
me with an honest heart, so free from all sorts of swindles 
that it cannot bear even the thought of them without a 
shudder.’ Of course the writer is Vauban, and for ‘Scot- 
land’ the reader must read ‘France.’ But the spirit of it all 
is Gordon’s own ; and at Soo-chow (after the murder of the 
Wangs), at Cairo, at Khartoum, in India and Ireland and the 
Mauritius—wherever, in fact, he set his foot—he gave such 
proof of it as none besides himself has done in a hundred 
years of British history. 

This is not (it need scarce be said) the place, nor is it now the 
time, to tell anew the story of Gordon’s life, or to attempt a 
novel estimate of his character. Colonel Butler has done his 
best to do both; and we think, as we have said, that, with 
certain reservations, he has, upon the whole, succeeded admir- 
ably well. A principal difficulty with him has been that of 
cramming the events of what is perhaps the fullest, the most 
active and varied, the most picturesque, romantic, and effective 
half-century ever lived by man into some two hundred and fifty 
common octavo pages; and there can be no doubt that the 
manner in which it has been surmounted is masterly. It 
must be admitted that in the story of that epic in action which 
included the surprise of Dara and the extermination of the 
slavers, we do a little lose our heads. The incidents are so 
crowded, and the pace which Colonel Butler—-as it were in 
rivalry of Gordon and the legendary camel—contrives to main- 
tain is so great, that it is hard work to keep up with history, and 
still harder work to formulate her results. On the other hand, 
Colonel Butler’s sketch of the operations of the Ever-Victorious 
Army is a little masterpiece. It is clear, it is exact, it is suffi- 
cient ; and, withal, it is suggestive to the point of enabling the 
least strategically gifted of readers to understand what Gordon 
did, and how Gordon did it. Of Colonel Butler on the last leaguer 
of Khartoum, and the advance of the expedition of relief, the 
fault—if fault there be—is that of Colonel Butler on the cam- 
paign against Suleiman and the slavers. It is to be noted, how- 
ever, that he makes much less in this connection of the miser- 
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able prevaricating and procrastinating of the Government than of 
what appears to him to have been the malignant apathy of what 
he calls ‘the permanent Government of England’ : of the Con- 
servative bureaucracy, that is to say, which is, to his mind, the 
standing reason ‘why a Liberal Executive seems to have a con- 
firmed habit of ill-fortune almost always attached to its policy.’ 
If this means anything at all, it is that the Civil Service obliged 
Mr. Gladstone to abandon Gordon, and contrived the states- 
man’s ruin by means of the soldier’s death. It is seriously stated ; 
but out of United Ireland such arguments will scarce hold 
water. Of the delay at Gubat, Sir William writes that the re- 
sponsibility ‘ should not be borne alone by the officer who has 
hitherto had to sustain it, but should be shared, at least equally, 
by the naval officer to whom was specially entrusted at Korti 
the preparation of the steamer for the journey to Khartoum, 
and whose execution of that duty was not completed until late 
in the afternoon of January 23d, the evening previous to the 
morning on which the actual start was made.’ The criticism is 
significant enough, and our readers may read in the two names 
for themselves. 

Colonel Butler writes with that deep and stern emotion which 
all men have felt, and must still feel, when the memory returns 
to them of that supreme hour at Khartoum, and of him—‘ un- 
selfish as Sidney, of courage dauntless as Wolfe, of honour 
stainless as Outram, of sympathy wide-reaching as Drum- 
mond, of honesty straightforward as Napier, of faith as stead- 
fast as More’—whose sacrifice it made complete. He is 
not disposed to sorrow that fortune failed us, and Gordon was 
taken, and Mr. Gladstone was left. ‘The picture,’ he says, ‘ of 
a wonderful life had to be made perfect by heroic death’; and 
he holds that, ‘if England, still true to the long line of her 
martyrs to duty, keep his memory precious in her heart— 
making of him no false idol of pride or brazen image of glory 
but holding him, as he was, the wearer and measure of true 
knighthood—then better than in effigy or epitaph will his life 
be written, and his nameless tomb become a citadel to his 
nation.’ It is the word of a Christian soldier and gentleman ; 
and they are few, we trust, who will not bow to it in silence. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE. 


A History of Eighteenth Century Literature (1660-1780). By 
EDMUND GossE, M.A. London and New York: Mac- 
millan and Co. 


To write a history of English literature between 1660 and 
1780 within the compass of 400 pages is a task of no little diff- 
culty ; but Mr. Gosse has accomplished it, and that excellently 
well. His book is full of facts, yet never dull; concise, yet 
never meagre. It abounds in criticism which is at once pene- 
trating and brilliant ; yet there is no ‘ fine writing.’ Above all, 
his view of the subject, though embracing many details, is never 
distorted. Every figure appears in its right place, and is placed 
before us in its true proportions. While we may dissent from 
one or two of Mr. Gosse’s opinions about this or that writer, 
it is impossible not to be struck with the insight and accuracy 
which mark his general survey of what is conveniently known 
as ‘eighteenth century literature.’ 

The opinion may be safely hazarded that, while no period of 
our literature contains more of those books which no gentle- 
man’s library should be without, no period is so much neglected 
by the average man of decent education. He knows the names 
of the writers ; in his youth he has possibly been obliged to 
read some of Pope, and some of Johnson; it will be strange 
if he has not translated more than one Sfecfator into Latin 
prose ; and he is probably familiar with many lines from the 
Elegy in a Country Churchyard. He knows, too, well enough 
what is the right thing to be said and thought about the writers 
of the Augustan and Georgian eras. But that is all. Let us 
hope that Mr. Gosse’s book will do something to turn the 
hearts of the children to their fathers, and reopen for many of 
the present generation a fountain of unmixed delight. 

One of the best chapters, perhaps, of Mr. Gosse’s book is that 
devoted to the novelists. His account of the rise of the Eng- 
lish novel, from the romances of the seventeenth century, 
through Robinson Crusoe and Gullivers Travels, the Spectator 
and the works of Marivaux, till it attained its proper form in 
Pamela and its successors, could scarcely be improved upon. 
We are not sure that he appreciates fully the exquisite finish 
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and beauty of Fielding’s style; but he scores an excellent 
point in remarking on the contrast between the brutality of 
Smollett and the conscious sentiment of Sterne, and in observ- 
ing ‘ how civilising a thing this conscious tenderness was in an 
age and country that were still in many ways brutally barbaric’ 
(p. 271). On the other hand, it may be doubted ifthe medizval 
school of fiction begun by the Castle of Otranto really culmi- 
nated in Sir Walter Scott. We should rather say that in Mrs. 
Radcliffe’s novels, which may still be read with pleasure, it 
reached its highest level, sinking steadily thence into the depths 
of Zhe Monk, and expiring at last in the slough of .W/e/moth 
the Wanderer. Though it was not without its influence on 
the romantic mind of Scott, little, if any, trace of it is to be 
found in /vanhoe and the rest of his medizval novels. 

With Mr. Gosse’s treatment of Dryden and Pope we have no 
quarrel ; though we should call the latter the most prominent liter- 
ary man of the first forty years of the eighteenth century, rather 
than Swift. But we think he does more than justice to Young 
and Collins, and a good deal less than justice to Thomson and 
Gray. Thomson, Mr. Gosse admits, is the most original and 
influential poetic figure which exists between Pope and Gray. 
That is the very least that can be said of him. Mr. Gosse does 
not take him seriously enough. Thomson, no doubt, partakes 
of the faults of his age. He uses freely the set diction which is 
the characteristic note of so much of the verse of last century, 
and which is nowhere more curiously exemplified than in the 
Scotch Paraphrases. But, if he’could talk with the best of them 
of ‘ plumy people’ (meaning birds), and bid us not let ‘ the tor- 
turd worm, convulsive, twist in agonising folds,’ it was the 
same ‘heavy silent little man’ who could write like this :— 

‘ As yet the trembling year is unconfirm’d, 
And Winter oft at eve resumes the breeze, 
Chills the pale morn, and bids his driving sleets 
Deform the day delightless ; so that scarce 
The bittern knows his time, with bill ingulpht, 
To shake the sounding marsh ; or from the shore 
The plovers when to scatter o’er the heath, 
And sing their wild notes to the listening waste.’ 
The truth is that Thomson was a master (and inventor) of 
style second only to Gray, whose pre-eminence in this respect 
Mr. Gosse acknowledges, and to whom he allows ‘ consum- 
mate attention to workmanship,’ and ‘the native faculty of a 
singularly delicate ear. Surely the author of the most touching 
as well as the most highly finished short poem in the language 
had something more than these. 

On the whole, the concluding chapter is the best in the book. 
We do not know where to look for a better review of the ten- 
dencies at work in the period which begins with the literary ac- 
tivity of Dryden, and closes with the death of Dr. Johnson. For 
some, that space of time must always have a singular attraction. 
It was during its course that English civilisation became con- 
Scious. With its sense of a ‘ politeness’ superior to that of its 
predecessors, it has a superficial likeness to our own age with zfs 
pet ‘progress’ in science and thought. In reality what a con- 
trast! What sanity, what good sense, what manliness in that 
age! What peevishness, what want of proportion, what childish- 
ness in ours! But we fear the gods will not show us such 
marvellous mercy and infinite love as to give us another Swift, 
who shall take a short way with our Tolands and Tindals, now 
such superior persons ; or create another like the Johnson who, 
in Mr. Gosse’s admirable words, ‘ talked superb literature freely 
for thirty years, and all England listened ; he grew to be the 
centre of literary opinion, and he was so majestic in intellect, so 
honest in purpose, so kind and pure in heart, so full of humour 
and reasonable sweetness, and yet so trenchant and at need so 
grim, that he never sank to be the figure-head of a clique, nor 
ever lost the balance of sympathy with readers of every rank 
and age.’ Is not that good matter and good style? There is 
an abundance of it in Mr. Gosse’s book. 


PLINY’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH TRAJAN. 


C. Plinit Cecilit Secundi Epistule ad Trajanum Imperatorem 
cum ejusdem Responsis. Edited, with Notes and Introduc- 
tory Essays, by E. G. HARDY, M.A.,, late Fellow of Jesus 
College, Oxford, and formerly Headmaster of Grantham 
School. London and New York : Macmillan and Co. 

This volume is a library-edition of Pliny the Younger’s cor- 
respondence with Trajan. The text of the letters is preceded 
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by lives of ‘the two correspondents, and by essays on the 
Imperial superintendence of the provinces, on Bithynia-Pontus 
as a Roman province, and on ‘ Pliny and the Christians ;’ also 
by all the information a critical student could require regarding 
authorities for the text, the order of the letters, and previous 
editions of them. Each letter is accompanied by an English 
summary of its contents, and by notes occupying many times 
the space of the letters, and containing a wealth of matter 
illustrative of subjects mentioned in the text, most of them 
points in Roman law and government. It is thus that the 
author fulfils what, in the preface, he states to have been his 
main purpose, viz., to show how the mine of information in 
Mommsen’s Séaa/srecht might be worked for the illustration of 
ancient writings ; not that Mr. Hardy draws from that source 
alone, for he acknowledges indebtedness to others, particularly 
to Mommsen’s and Marquadt’s Roman Antiquities, and to the 
Pandects. Moreover, the contents both of the letters and of 
the notes are made accessible by an index, between which and 
the body of the work is sandwiched an ‘ Appendix on Pliny and 
the Christians, an after-thought consequent on Mr. Hardy’s 
attention being called to Bishop Lightfoot’s Afostolic Fathers. 
Part il. pp. I-21. 

Mr. Hardy states the difference between himself and the 
bishop thus :—‘ He (the bishop) maintains that the events 
under Nero, Domitian, and Trajan were all persecutions of 
the Christians as an unlicensed religion. My view is that they 
should none of them be called persecutions of the Christians 
at all: in the first two cases, because the Christians were not 
recognised as a distinct body as yet ; in the last case, because 
it was a mere prosecution under a law against secret associa- 
tions, of which the Christian meetings seemed to be a violation.’ 
Both start with the admission that, for a time, the Christians 
were known to the Roman authorities only as a sort of Jews ; 
they differ as to how long that time lasted. The bishop, rely- 
ing on the testimony of Tacitus and Suetonius, who expressly 
name Christians as persecuted under Nero, considers that 
Christians were then distinguished from Jews by the Govern- 
ment ; whereas Mr. Hardy, struck with the silence of Josephus, 
Seneca, and Pliny the Elder, regarding the Christians, sets aside 
the testimony of Tacitus and Suetonius, on the assumption that 
they, being well acquainted with the aggressive sort of Jew 
called Christian, imported uncritically the nomenclature of 
their own time into their narrative of what took place under 
Nero. Christians suffered, Mr. Hardy allows, under Nero, as 
in any Jew-baiting whatsoever they would suffer, so long as they 
were confounded with Jews ; but he denies that they suffered 
as Christians, and certain it is that the ground of Nero’s perse- 
cution, however its victims were named at the time, was not 
atheism, as religious dissent was then called, but incendiarism. 

As to the persecution of the Christians under Trajan, Mr. 
Hardy may be right in supposing that it took place ‘ under a 
law against secret associations’ ; but that supposition has to be 
read into the letters that passed between Pliny and Trajan, 
which constitute the sole ultimate evidence regarding what is 
called in ecclesiastical history the third persecution of the 
Christians. Pliny reports to Trajan what he did in these 
words :—‘I ask them three distinct times whether they are 
Christians ; then if, in spite of warning, they are obstinate, 
I order them to be executed. For whatever the beliefs are 
which they confess, there is no doubt that obstinacy and 
stubbornness ought to be punished.’ And Trajan answers :— 
‘They (the Christians) are not to be hunted out; but, if 
brought before you and convicted, they must be punished. 
Those, however, who deny their Christianity, and prove their 
denial by praying to our gods, may wipe out past suspicions, 
and secure a free pardon by their recantation.’ Whatever the 
law under which Christians were so treated, he who sees not 
here a persecution of them is capable of arguing that the 
Puritans were never persecuted in England, nor the Cove- 
nanters in Scotland, nor the Roman Catholics in Ireland ; for 
in all these cases, as in that of the Christians in Bithynia- 
Pontus, the persecution was dictated by state-craft rather than 
by odium theologicum. 

To quote from the preface: ‘The book is not primarily in- 
tended for school use’; and then the editor goes on to recom- 
mend the Pliny-Trajan correspondence for reading in the sixth 
form. Reminders of this half-thought or half-purpose occur 
among the notes, when constructions or single words are dealt 
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with. But such notes are few and trivial; sixth-form boys 
would find the same information, and sometimes better, in 
erammar and dictionary. The scholarship of the notes, especi- 
ally in view of school use, is marred by the imperfect correction 
of the letterpress, which is conspicuous in the mis-accentuation 
of the Greek passages quoted. In page 195 alone, there occur : 


. . sa7 
épyou twos twice, pnde twice, ovdevos, 
axédov, evdapovias, €vavtior. 


Very difficult it must be for one who reads Greek without the 
accents to write it correctly with the accent-marks. 

Not in the hands of school-boys, rather in those of University 
students with a taste for history, would this volume be well- 
placed. It would open up to them many a parallel between 
Then and Now. For example, it would show them Pliny guar- 
anteeing only one-third of a teacher’s salary at Comum, his 
native town, which had as yet no school, from ‘a conviction 
that the parents ought not to be relieved of all responsibility.’ 
Again, it would show them Pliny reducing the rents of his agri- 
cultural tenants, according to their respective needs, not equally 
all round, because ‘that, however handy, would not be fair.’ 
In spite of reductions, arrears increased ; and, at length, such 
was the agricultural depression, that Pliny saw only one way 
of getting revenue from his lands at all, the very way now com- 
mon in Italy, viz., to take, instead of a money-rent, a fixed share 
of the produce. Above all, and throughout, this volume would 
show to the student a benevolent despotism remedying the 
abuses of a corrupt Republic; and the salutary conclusion 
would be forced upon him that the welfare of society depends 
not on the form of its government, over which men are ever 
ready to fight, but on the presence in both governors and 
governed of ‘ wisdom, justice, goodness, and truth,’ qualities in 
which there is never competition enough. 


NEW NOVELS. 


Reuben Sachs: A Sketch. By Amy Levy. London: Mac- 
millan. 


Eros. By LAURA DAINTREY. Chicago: Belford. 


Miss Levy’s novel deals entirely with character and society 
inthe Jewry of to-day ; and if what she tells is true, then the 
sooner her chosen people become—as one of her characters pro- 
phesies they will become—absorbed in the people of the country, 
the better for the world at large, and the worse for the country. 
Her hero, Reuben Sachs, ‘ was the pride of the family,’ and in 
the first few chapters one begins by believing that he deserves 
his pre-eminence. He is clever, popular, and rich; and he 
loves the heroine, Judith Quixano, who is beautiful, clever, and 
refined. But Judith is so poor that she can have but £5000 to 
her fortune at most ; and Reuben, though actually well to do, 
and with the prospect of ‘much riches,’ is a Jew. Now, it 
appears that no Jew marries a poor woman, and that Reuben’s 
figure is £50,000, so that for some time Miss Levy’s main 
interest is that of showing how near he can sail to the wind 
with Judith without actually proposing. Of course he never 
does propose. Judith marries a Gentile convert ; and Reuben 
dies. The description of his death, and of Judith’s feelings is 
so good that the reader is moved to compassion for both. 
Indeed the last two chapters are the redeeming point of the 
whole book, and lead one to think that with a more wholesome 
subject Miss Levy is capable of better work. 

A super-proper American critic said, in his innocence of 
guile, that Zvos was ‘an erotic and impassioned romance,’ and 
thereupon the book incontinently went through a dozen editions. 
Impassioned erotics are in the way of the cultured American 
novel-reader, who likes his (or her) fiction full of body. But 
Fros is not impassioned ; it is not erotic ; and it is hardly a 
romance. With these exceptions, the critic’s verdict need not 
be quarrelled with. Still, American newspapers (in that toler- 
ance of impropriety which is the most vendible of commo- 
dities) have declared that ros is scandalous, that -res is not 
fit to be read, and that ros is (if possible) worse than 7he 
Ouick or the Dead itself. That it is not fit to be read is untrue ; 
for the reading of it helps toward the comprehension of that 
mysterious quantity—-the literary standpoint of the average 
American. But if you already know as much as you care to 
know about that matter, you need not read it, especially if you 
have your Lempriére at hand, inasmuch as you can read that 
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useful work instead, with the certainty of finding it more varied 
and quite as connected as Eros. Miss Daintrey is only 
allegorically antique: she has much to say about Apate and 
Philotés ; about Venus (Pandemos and Victrix) ; about Hypnos 
and Oneiros, and persons of that kind. Even the gentleman 
(who ‘reigned through the eternal fascination of Evil’) who 
doubles the parts of hero and villain, was named Dominus. He 
had a moustache (iron-grey) and gaiters (this helped to 
‘concert a delicate accord of tints’) which won him every 
woman to whom he deigned to throw his handkerchief. The 
particular mistress of his present leisure is a snake-like young 
person of voluptuous figure, and a fine ‘ophidian’ quality all 
round. The sweep of her velvet train has the undulations of a 
serpent ; when she rises it is ‘with a strange snake-like sug- 
gestion, as a serpent might rise out of its own encircled 
coils’; when she looks at you it is with ‘a swift ophidian 
gesture.’ Also, when she plays the piano, her ‘ white Aspasian 
brows’ and her ‘curving mouth’ are ‘lighted up with the 
enigmatic indication of a smile.’ Then there is a wonderful 
stockbroker who makes a colossal fortune with the utmost 
honesty; and a pale and fragile girl-artist who loves him 
(his name is Shapira) in silence. Shapira marries the Ophidian, 
and (after a number of alarums, excursions, and so forth) she 
goes off to Paris with him of the triumphant gaiters. Upon 
this, Shapira (who is really a trifle too bright and good 
for Wall Street human nature’s daily food) gets a divorce, and 
marries the pale and fragile artist, and ‘the stars watched the 
profounds of their joy.’ Such time as those luminaries had to 
spare was devoted to gazing mournfully upon the goings-on of 
the Ophidian, who joined the demi-monde, and ‘ blended many 
feline attributes’ with the fearless old fashions of her maiden 
and her married years. And ‘of such is the dreadful, the 
deadly outrage wrought by Miss Daintrey upon American 
morals! The book (it is fair to add) is just a little naughtier 
than (say) Ze Réve; but it is not nearly so well written as that 
work, and it is none too easily read. 


A LITERARY COLUMBUS. 


A Memoir of Henry Bradshaw. By G. W. PROTHERO, Fellow 
and Tutor of King’s College, Cambridge. London : Kegan 
Paul, Trench and Co. 


The life of Henry Bradshaw was one unbroken record of 
literary discovery of the most brilliant kind. He was for thirty 
years in the University Library at Cambridge, and during this 
time his insight and good fortune never deserted him. It fell 
to his lot to make more important bibliographical discoveries 
than any one else during the century; and it was this un- 
exampled success in ferreting out unique copies or unedited 
manuscripts which gave to his life, uneventful as it was in 
other respects, the interest of a thrilling romance. 

Henry Bradshaw was born in London in 1831. On his 
father’s side he was descended from John Bradshaw, the regi- 
cide ; but, as he told a boy at Eton, who chaffed him at being 
connected with the man who killed Charles I., ‘his mother was 
a Stewart.’ At the age of twelve he was sent to Eton, whence he 
passed, in the natural order of events, to King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. This was in 1850, and from this time until his death in 
1886, with but one break of two years, King’s College was his 
home. Of his career as an undergraduate there is little 
to say. He already showed a deep and scientific interest in 
books, and displayed the peculiar faculty of making and keep- 
ing friends, which never left him. But in the ordinary walks of 
undergraduate ambition he was undistinguished, and he only 
took a second-class in the Classical Tripos in 1854. Two years 
after taking his degree he received his first appointment at 
the University Library, in which he was to accomplish so much. 
His duties were sufficiently onerous, and included the over- 
hauling and cataloguing of the manuscripts and early-printed 
books, and for this he received the munificent sum of £20 
a year. Small as this stipend was, Bradshaw regarded the 
action of the University in making the appointment as a 
genuine attempt to endow research, and never ceased to be 
grateful for it. ‘My happy time,’ he said many years later 
‘was when I was looking through the manuscripts, free to come 
and go, and to cut up books as much as I pleased for twenty 
pounds a year.’ This merely nominal stipend was, of course, 
soon raised; and in 1867 Bradshaw was made University 
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Librarian, a post which he held till his death. The Cambridge 
Library, when Bradshaw first entered it, was almost a ¢erra 
incognita. It contained treasures, the existence of which was 
no more than suspected, but which, one after another, Brad- 
shaw’s untiring energy brought to light. His first find was the 
so-called Book of Deer, acopy of the Gospels dating from 
the Tenth Century. The great importance of this manuscript 
lay in the Gaelic charters and lists of possession inscribed in 
the blank spaces. From a philological and historical point of 
view it is of the highest importance, while its value as a piece 
of documentary evidence may be measured by the fact that it 
was laid before the House of Lords in the Mar Peerage case in 
1870, Bradshaw being called to explain its meaning and to 
relate its history. After this, who shall say that book-hunting 
is not a practical pursuit ? 

Of no less value was the discovery of the long-lost Vaudois 
Manuscripts, which were unearthed in 1862. They had been 
given to the University in the seventeenth century by Morland, 
Cromwell’s envoy to the Savoy. For a long time, however, 
they had been missing, and the story ran that they had been 
spirited away by James II., because they contained evidences 
of the antiquity of Protestantism. This tradition Bradshaw 
disbelieved, and set himself resolutely to find the manu- 
scripts ; and, as usual, his search proved successful. An exa- 
mination of them enabled him to show that they were not 
earlier than the fifteenth century : a conclusion which disposed 
of the supposed antiquity of Waldensian Calvinism. One other 
of Bradshaw’s discoveries may be mentioned here, as it is of 
especial interest to Scotsmen. At Cambridge, Oxford, and 
elsewhere, Bradshaw came upon a whole mass of medizval 
Scottish verse. From internal evidence, he ascribed the 
poems, which treated of the Trojan War and the Lives of the 
Saints, to Barbour, the father of Scottish poetry. This opinion 
has lately been combated ; but, whether the ascription to Bar- 
bour is justified or not, the bringing to light of what forms a 
whole literature is a feat not to be underrated. 

Bradshaw's success in unearthing unique copies of printed 
books was no less remarkable than his discovery of manuscripts. 
On one occasion he found in the Hunterian Museum at Glasgow 
a copy of L’Estrif de Fortune et Vertu, by Colard Mansion, of 
which only one copy was previously known. And this is only 
one instance out of many. Besides, books meant more to 
Bradshaw than to anybody else. To him they had a personal 
history. It was always a delight to him, for instance, to track 
the many valuable books that had been stolen from Cambridge 
during the Georgian period—when any one walked into the 
University Library and helped himself—to their last resting- 
place. Several of these stolen goods he found in the British 
Museum, and one—a Sarum Breviary of 1483—in the National 
Library at Paris. Perhaps the most striking illustration of 
Bradshaw’s method of dealing with printed books is to be found 
in the brilliant series of discoveries which he made from the 
examination of a fragment of printed matter which he once 
soaked off a Caxton. From this scrap of printer’s waste, which 
to most men would have meant nothing, Bradshaw deduced, 
and deduced correctly, that ‘Caxton had been at work for 
fifteen years before he arrived at the point of printing four 
pages at once,’ and that Caxton was his own binder. At the 
same time he fixed the year of a book, the date of which had 
hitherto been only conjectured. 

In these and kindred pursuits Henry Bradshaw’s whole 
life was spent. On three or four important subjects—notably 
Chaucer—-he might have claimed to have been the fore- 
most specialist of his age. Yet he rarely set pen to paper. 
He was so fine and accurate a scholar, that—as was also 
the case with Mark Pattison—his very scholarship para- 
lysed his energies. ‘I feel inclined to envy you light-hearted 
Londoners, who don’t care a straw what you write,’ he said to 
Mr. H. B. Wheatley in 1882. Over and over again he was 
implored to edit Chaucer, a task for which he was pre- 
eminently fitted, and over and over again he undertook 
to do it. But he could never bring himself to begin the 
work. And yet, though Mr. Bradshaw published but little 
himself, the results of his research were by no means lost to 
the world. ‘The first duty of a librarian is to save the time of 
others’: this was his maxim, and he was ever ready to give up 
the results of months, perhaps of years, of patient investigation 
to any who askedit. A list of these scholars who owed him a 
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debt of gratitude would include many men of almost European 
celebrity. When Professor Mommsen visited England, he 
regretted that at an interview with Bradshaw, he had not a short- 
hand writer with him to take down his conversation. By the 
Archbishop of Canterbury Bradshaw was asked to settle a point 
of ecclesiastical procedure ; Mr. J. W. Clark consulted him on 
the history and architecture of Cambridge, Mr. W. M. Conway 
on the woodcutters of the Netherlands, and Mr. Blades on the 
bibliography of Caxton. All the information he had, he gave 
readily ; there was not a tinge of selfishness in his disposition, 
and the unobtrusively kind actions which he performed during 
his life-time would filla volume. Of the admirable influence 
he exercised on his college and university, of the broad spirit of 
tolerance which animated all his actions, of the romantic friend- 
ships which he formed with many generations of Cambridge 
men, space will not allow us to speak. 

Mr. Prothero’s is a model biography. He has not elevated 
Bradshaw into a hero, but has told us all his little failings and 
foibles, and it is just this outspokenness which gives form and 
colour to the portrait. It is complete. 


BOOKS OF VERSE. 
Death's Disguises,and other Sonnets. By FRANK T. MARZIALS, 
London : Walter Scott. 
Poems of Nature and Life. 
Edinburgh and London : 
Poets at Play. Edited by FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE. London: 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 


By the Rev. D. R. WILLIAMSon, 
Blackwood and Sons. 


A Modern Faust, and other Poems. 
NOEL. 


By the Hon. RODEN 
London : Kegan Paul, Trench and Co. 


A poet could scarcely subject himself to a more severe ordeal 
than the publication of a volume of sonnets, and nothing but 
sonnets; but Mr. Marzials, in Death's Disguises, has well 
endured the fiery probation. Let it not be thought that as a 
sonneteer he ranks with Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, or 
Rossetti even ; he is not yet one odilium fontium, nor will he 
be until he abjures archaisms, and learns to besprinkle his pages 
less freely with such combinations as ‘ gloom-glory,’ ‘ tempest- 
talons,’ ‘ wonder-world,’ ‘ love-laughter and lost-lays.’ For of 
alliteration, as of pleasure, it may be said that commendat 
rarior usus: a little of it goes a very,long way. Apart from 
this, however, his verse is of good enough quality, and is often 
musical and suggestive. The worst to be said of it all is that 
the inspiration is rather factitious than real—is rather an affair 
of culture than a result of experience and life. ° But there are 
plenty of people to whom this sort of impulse appears the only 
right and moving one ; and to them these sonnets of Mr. Mar- 
zials’ will probably appeal as real poetry. 

Had the Rev. D. R. Williamson been well advised, Poems oy 
Nature and Life would have remained in manuscript, and 
been given only to the eye and ear of relatives and them that 
sit down to afternoon tea. Then might he have earned (within 
the limits of his parish) a reputation which is now beyond 
attainment. His little volume is brimful of good intentions. 
But good intentions are not art, and the bard who has no- 
thing else to show is only lending a hand (unsolicited) to an 
infernal Board of Works. Mr. Williamson is, of course, a 
passionate lover of nature, and his soul lies open (one is glad 
to note) to the influences of poetry and music ; but his verses 
are common with the commonplaceness which spells ‘ Pity’ 
with a capital P, and fail to enrich our language with a single 
felicitous phrase, our thought with a single new idea. 

Poets at Play comes very near to being a ‘possession for 
ever. The title is a fair index of the contents, and any 
further doubt is set at rest by the editor’s preface. ‘The 
book, says Mr. Langridge, ‘is ostensibly and actually a col- 
lection of humorous recitations. I have, however, allowed the 
word “recitation” its fullest latitude. Not a few poems in 
these volumes which might possibly prove ineffective as plat- 
form pieces are precisely the things that one would like to 
repeat to a little gathering of friends,’ That is true, and that 
is also charming. Mr. Langbridge has laid under contribution 
every known or unknown British or American writer of humorous 
verse: he has beaten the hedges and searched the byways ; 
and the result is two volumes, of four hundred pages a-piece, 
which will be the refuge not only of the reciter, but in vacant 
half-hours of the general reader, It may be objected that the 
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book contains pieces which by reason of vulgarity or insuffi- 
ciency of point had better have been omitted, and that it does 
not contain pieces which we might have expected to find 
there. But it must be borne in mind that there is no accounting 
for tastes, and that most conceivable tastes have been consulted 
in volumes wherein every phase of fun is exemplified from 
the mad merriment of Lewis Caroll to the sober subtleties of 
Thackeray and Praed. 

In his preface, Mr. Roden Noel disclaims any desire to 
‘enter into competition’ with Marlowe or Goethe. He appears 
to intend his work as an embodiment of the strivings and 
questionings of an essentially modern spirit with those old 
problems which take such strange new shapes in the changes 
of the world’s growth ; and he has produced a poem which, with 
all its imperfections, is full of thought and feeling. Unequal 
as most poems are which run to any length, it produces the 
impression of a considerable intellectual force, expressed in 
verse that is often musical enough, though some of it is 
involved in construction, and not very lucid in style, and now 
and then we are brought up by such rhymes as ‘ laughter’ and 
‘wafture. The metrification of the thing is varied by its 
semi-dramatic character, but here and there Mr. Noel reverts 
to a prose which is nothing if not hard to understand, and 
of which a certain amount might well have been omitted. 
The shorter pieces are, on the whole, a pleasing study. The 
lines ‘To my Mother’ are full of feeling and of music. Here 
is a proof of it :— 

*O you, who were so kind and so forgiving, 
If I grieved you, how my heavy heart hath bled. 
Oh ! and though unloyal hours may wrong the living, 
We never think unkindly of the dead ! 


A little lamb is playing in the orchard, 
Faery gleams are fleeting on the hill ; 

There is a breath of lilac in the churchyard, 
And the dead are lying very still.’ 


Again, the stanzas ‘On Fowey,’ ‘ The Child’s Journey,’ and 
‘Ah, Love ye one another well,’ are very pleasant reading : 
the first being in especial rich in suggestions of natural beauty 
and happy associations. 


THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 


The Exposttor’s Bible. Edited by Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, 
The Pastor Epistles. By the Rev. ALFRED PLUMMER, 
M.A., B.D. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 

The Expositor. Third Series. Vol. vitl. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. 


The Expositor’s Bible has received not only an addition to its 
volumes, but also to its strength, in the work before us from the 
pen of the Master of Durham. Both as a summary ofthe re- 
sults of recent criticism bearing upon the pastoral Epistles, and 
as a lucid and sensible popular exposition of their contents, it 
leaves little to be desired. Till the present century the authen- 
ticity of the pastoral Epistles was never seriously impugned. 
Marcion, no doubt, rejected them : but that was simply because 
their contents"did not suit Marcion. On the same ground, he 
rejected the greater number of the sacred writings. Among 
modern critics, Bauer was the first to cast doubts on the 
Epistles, maintaining that they were a forgery of the second 
century in refutation of the Gnostics. Dr. Plummer deals 
effectively with the case of the opposing critics ; which is, 
indeed, an easy task; for they are a divided camp, some of 
them holding the authenticity of an Epistle as strenuously as 
others deny it. Most critics of the destructive school go 
against Ist Zzmothy. But, as Dr. Plummer points out, the 
three must stand or fall together. The external evidence 
adduced in their favour is of the strongest nature, and the 
argument against them drawn from their style is almost 
frivolous. The real difficulty lies in proving that St. Paul 
survived his imprisonment in Rome to write them. His bio- 
graphy in the Acts ends abruptly, leaving him in constraint 
at Rome. Persistent tradition maintains that he lived to visit 
Spain, and that his martyrdom occurred after a second 
Roman imprisonment. The point cannot be absolutely proved 
one way or the other; but till we are shown that St. Paul 
did not survive the date reached at the close of the Acts, we 
shall follow the strong probability which otherwise attaches 
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to the Pauline authorship of the Ffzstles. The Master 
of Durham is a shrewd and practical expositor, and*he 
has always the courage of his opinions. He maintains, 
in unequivocal terms, the personality of the devil. ‘So far 
from being a “hideous” element in the Christian faith, the 
belief in a power “ not ourselves, that makes for” wickedness, 
is a most consoling one. To refuse to believe in an evil 
power external to ourselves is to believe that human nature 
itself is diabolical.’ This is a more convincing proof of the 
existence of a power of evil than of its personality. The abuse 
of religious emotion by certain teachers of our day is roundly 
and justly condemned. They encourage their penitents to 
‘seek religious excitement again and again,’ and to throw before 
the world, in the shape of ‘ experiences,’ what ‘ should have been 
a secret’ between God and themselves. Dr. Plummer is of 
opinion that ‘ neither Scripture nor the English Church forbids 
prayer for the dead’; he enters a vigorous argument in 
favour of athletic exercise ; and in a short but pithy exposition 
on ‘ The Gain of a Love of Godliness, and the Ungodliness of 
a Love of Gain,’ he offers his contribution to the anathema of 
the ages against the all-devouring Moloch that rob the world 
at once of its peace and its soul. 

The eighth volume of the third series of the Exfosztor opens 
with a capital likeness of the veteran Heinrich Ewald. It 
is a Scotch face—not altogether unlike the late Dr. Guthrie’s. 
Professor Milligan writes on ‘ Priesthood.’ His primary 
contention is that, in the ideal economy of Israel, there 
was no such thing as a priestly class; that all men became 
priests to God by the simple act of approach to God ; every 
man was his own priest; and the people of Israel were, 
among peoples, a priestly people, in virtue of the fact that their 
blessings, their divine guidance, the fruitfulness of their land, 
and so forth, were a standing testimony to other peoples to the 
power and goodness of God. Mediation, Professor Milligan 
considers, is alien to the original conception of priesthood. 
God contemplated in Abraham’s seed a nation of priests, but 
the perversity of men forced the principle of mediation to the 
front. ‘They said unto Moses, Speak ¢hou with us, and we 
shall hear.’ Accordingly, a class of men arises, whose duty it 
is to offer, by the sign of blood, the life of the people to God, to 
intercede for them, and to bless them. Professor Milligan 
transfers this conception from the Old Testament to the New. 
He seems to regard the priest very much as the religious advo- 
cate—appointed by the Lawgiver, and acquaint with "he law, yet 
in touch and in sympathy with the feelings of the petitioner. No 
specially High Church conception of the priesthood is advanced 
by Professor Milligan ; but a priesthood, with form and rite and 
sacrament, seems to him as essential in the economy of the 
Church, as the Bar, with all its formal adjuncts, profanely 
designated ‘ red-tape,’ are essential to the economy of the State. 
Two papers by Dr. Lansing are more interesting as an able run- 
ning commentary on a portion of the history of Joseph by one 
who has lived long in Egypt, and can therefore supply us with 
abundant illustration from modern custom and language in the 
East, than conclusive in proving his theory that a memoir of 
Joseph, written almost contemporaneously with him, and in the 
land of Egypt, was in the hands of the compiler of the Penfateuch. 
Dr. Sanday writes on ‘A Step in Advance on the Question 
of Early Church Organisation.’ It is a pretty old step now, 
though it is freshly taken by Dr. Sanday. He starts from the 
Council of Nicea, and shows that, at that date, even diocesan 
Episcopacy was in a crude and undefined form. But it is tire- 
some to hear Dr. Hatch’s old position proved again, that the 
Christian Church was at first congregational, not diocesan, in 
its organisation. The point is as clear as it can be made, and 
what its supporters have to encounter is not arational criticism 
but a blind sectarian bigotry. Other contributors are Pro- 
fessors Sayce, Ramsay, Godet, Bruce, Laidlaw, and Cheyne, 
and Dr. Marcus Dods. 


PAMPHLETS ON MEDICAL SUBJECTS. 


Breakdown of the Hospital System: Freedom of the Hospital 
Claimed, is the somewhat abrupt and portentous title of a 
pamphlet (Edinburgh: Livingston. Glasgow: Love) from 
the pen of the medical officer of Her Majesty’s Prison in 
Glasgow. Dr. Sutherland states, at the outset of his paper, 
that, so far as he knows, ‘no scientific and searching attempt 
has been made to gauge the hospital wants of a community. 
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This paper only supplies that deficiency !to%a very slight ex- 
tent. Onthe strength of Dr. Sutherland’s ¢fse dixit, a complete 
revolution of our present hospital system is strongly urged, and 
it seems natural to conclude that such is his cherished hope. 
We have the usual array of statistics in the form of ‘ Ratios of 
beds to population, ‘ Deaths in hospitals and workhouses,’ 
financial comparis»ns, and so forth ; but some of these tables 
do more credit to the compiler’s industry than to his judg- 
ment. It helps his argument at one stage to be able to show 
that Edinburgh has one hospital bed for every 312 inhabitants ; 
but of what practical value is this, if it appears later that ‘ 32 
per cent. of those who gained an entrance to the wards of 
the Royal Infirmary came neither from the city nor county of 
Edinburgh’? Dr. Sutherland, however, deserves credit for 
having attempted a solution of the difficult problem of how to 
provide for the sick poor. He rightly insists that it isa national 
question, and we are glad to see that he thinks that admission 
to all public hospitals should be quite free to the really necessi- 
tous, and that ‘ lines of recommendation’ should be abolished. 
But he is evidently the prey of a fixed idea—that they manage 
the matter much better in Paris—and he regards our arrange- 
ments, and especially our failures, from that point of view. 
The system of management which he has to recommend is 
adapted from the French. We feel, however, that he has only 
given us the bright side of the picture, and that it might be 
well to have the other. How is it, for instance, that the Munici- 
pality of Paris are able to hand over £60,000 to the hospitals 
annually? And where, but in Paris, could £80,000 be raised 
by a theatre tax ? 

Dr. Latham has written the Harveian Oration (Cambridge : 
Deighton) for 1888. He is to be congratulated on having 
interpreted his instructions more broadly than many of his 
predecessors. Wisely refraining from reiterated adulation, 
he invites his hearers to inspect with him the stately edifice 
of scientific medicine which has arisen in more modern 
times, and of which Harvey’s great discovery is the corner- 
stone. Dr. Latham has naturally much to say about germs in 
relation to disease, and we are glad to see that he gives due 
emphasis to the necessity for the further study of their life- 
history, their capacity for modification, and the chemical 
changes which they either induce or undergo. To ‘nature- 
searchers’ there is much that is suggestive and stimulating in 
this oration. 

The Rev. Donald Masson, M.A., M.D., has put together in 
the form of a lecture to the Gaelic Society of Inverness some 
curious reminiscences of Fo/k Medicine in the Highlands Fifty 
Years Ago (Edinburgh: Maclachlan and Stewart), with, as 
now published, some further observations by Dr. Aitken, 
of Inverness. Fresh air, pure milk, and good whisky seem 
to have been the three ‘semples’ of the Gael, though nume- 
rous herbs and some creeping things found a place in his 
pharmacopeeia. It may interest some persons to know that 
the resources of hydropathy and massage were not unknown. 
Dr. Masson himself appears to have suffered many things in 
early youth at the hands of a rustic masseuse, and will be 
grateful to any one who can further enlighten him as to the 
very peculiar form of ‘ chest-rubbing’ for the purpose of chest- 
expansion, which seems to have been a feature in this art as 
practised in the Highlands. 


OLD AND NEW. 


Powder, Spur, and Spear: A Sporting Medley. By J. 
MoRAY BROWN. (London: Chapman and Hall.) The 
title of this book has an inspiring sound, like the echoes 
of hunting-horns heard from near and far fields of sport. 
It suggests gallant runs after some bristling boar or stout- 
hearted fox, or patient waiting, in jungle or on hillside, 
for tiger or stag. Something of all these is to be found in Mr. 
Moray’s book, and other elements besides, including hare- 
shocting in West of England grain-fields, and salmon-fishing 
in Highland streams. The author knows how to mix and 
flavour his materials: shifting the scene from Indian to 
home hunting-grounds, alternating his humour from grave 
to gay, and mingling fiction with fact. The general result, 
however, is disappointing. There is not enough of incident 
and experience to furnish out a book of sporting lore. The 
taste is that of decanted wine: as if the author had already 
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poured forth his first sprightly runnings, and had some dregs left 
that have got flat with keeping. The criticism is the opposite 
of what he anticipates, when he speaks of himself as ‘one 
who, whatever he may know of sport, has but little experience 
of the more difficult task of clothing his descriptions of it in 
suitable language.’ The descriptions are right enough, though 
long-winded in proportion to the sport ; but he should have 
waited until he had more to describe. It must also detract 
from the value of the record that ‘all names are, for obvious 
reasons, entirely fictitious.’ This may be all very well in the 
case of persons; but a sporting adventure that is not cor. 
rectly localised is deprived of a large part of its power to 
instruct or to interest. What good is it, for instance, to tell 
us the kind of fly with which Mr. Brown killed his first salmon, 
when he will not tell us the name of the stream nor even of the 
shire? Nor are we guided to the spot by the dialect spoken by 
his Highland attendant. ‘Ye’ll no have had much practice, 
a’rm thinkin’; ‘A’rm thinking they must be pretty wet the 
noo’; ‘mon,’ ‘feeshin’” and ‘lauchit’ are words and idioms 
hardly known outside of Cockney books of humour. The 
illustrations are spirited, and seem correct. 

The First Elements of French Grammar (London : Nati) of 
M. Emile Clare contains some novel features, is designed and 
constructed on intelligent principles, and will be found more 
useful by beginners than most of the kind. Of these, as we 
know, the name is Legion, and it is greatly to be wished that 
nine-tenths of them could be swept out into space. One of the 
remaining tenth would certainly be these First Elements, 

Dr, Charles Gibson on 7he Characteristics of Genius (Lon- 
don : Walter Scott) is quite worth reading. The discussion 
is as antique as the theme, but Dr. Gibson—who writes, 
by the way, a style that is nothing if not ornate—contrives to 
impart to it a certain freshness. He is often commonplace in 
conception and conclusion alike ; and he does not appear to 
settle the question. But he may be read. 

We have received from Messrs. Cassell and Co. (Limited), 
London, the last eight volumes of the ‘ National Library’ (Nos. 
153 to 160 inclusive), in which the firm has placed good 
literature within the reach of the poorest artisan. The set 
includes Othe//o and Timon of Athens; Dickens’s Battle of 
Life; selections from the Zzves by Plutarch and by Johnson; 
Jeremy Taylors Holy Living, and Memorable Thoughts of 
Socrates. The whole of the little books are efficiently edited by 
Professor Henry Morley. 

Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co. are producing a new issue of 
the works of the Brontés. It is to consist of seven volumes, in- 
cluding Mrs. Gaskell’s Zz/e of Charlotte ; and, of these, three— 
Jane Eyre, Shirley, and Villette—are already on sale. Not- 
withstanding the fact that each contains about five hundred 
pages, it can easily be carried in a jacket-pocket. Printed in 
small but clear type, on strong paper, provided in every case 
with a frontispiece, and bound in cloth, the volumes are, at 
eighteenpence a-piece, a marvel of cheapness. 

The Scottish Episcopal Church Directory for 1889 (Edin- 
burgh: St Giles Printing Company. London: Masters and 
Co.)—the present is the twelfth year of its publication—is a 
model in its way. The Rev. C. T. Wakeham, the editor, has 
presented all the facts connected with the denomination, and 
has added a good deal of general information. Zhe Great War 
Syndicate (London: Longmans, Green and Co.), by F. R. 
Stockton—another addition to railway literature—is an ex- 
tremely close ‘skit,’ arising out of the war-talk in vogue ; and, 
as might be expected from the author, reads like a novel. 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co., London, are doing the public a 
service in issuing Green’s Short History of the English People 
in cheap parts. The two published, which contain the first six 
chapters of the book, are admirable in all respects. Messrs. 
George Routledge and Sons, London, have begun the ‘ Caris- 
brooke Library’ well with A Zale of a Tub and other works by 
Swift, edited by Professor Henry Morley. The volume is one 
of the best of the cheap reprints yet published. Notes on 
‘ Macbeth’ (London: George Bell and Sons), by T. Duff 
Barnett, have been prepared to meet the requirements of the 
University Local Examinations, and are likely to fulfil that end. 
Bishop Wordsworth’s charge on Zhe Lambeth Conference and 
Church Reunion has been published in pamphlet form by 
Messrs. Macniven and Wallace, Edinburgh, with an explana- 
tory preface, 
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MAGAZINES. 


The Portfolio (London: Seeley and Co.) accords the first 
place among its illustrations to a highly sunconatat heliographic 
reproduction of Van Eyck’s portrait of ‘A Man in a Red 
Turban. In an etching of the South Transept of Westmin- 
ster Abbey, by Herbert Railton, architectural details are brought 
out without detriment to artistic effect. Two representations of 
Dartmoor scenery, on a single copper, etched by Alfred Dawson, 
are of considerable merit. The letterpress is good, as usual ; 
especially the instalments of the articles on ‘Westminster 
Abbey,’ ‘ Lorenzo Lotto,’ and ‘ Dartmoor,’ by W. J. Loftie, Julia 
Cartwright, and J. Ll. W. Page respectively. Zhe Children’s 
Iilustrated Magazine, published by the same firm, is both 
amusing and instructive. 

LArt. (Paris: Librairie de ’Art), presents in ‘ La Famille 
du Pécheur’ a powerful etching by X. Le Sueur, after a picture 
by G. Haquette, in which atmospheric effects are splendidly 
realised. The articles are more noteworthy than is usually the 
case, and are, for the most part, admirably illustrated. In 
‘Nouveaux Documents sur les Peintres Bellini, P. G. Mol- 
menti has an interesting sketch. Frédéric Henriet supplies 
an appreciative notice of Eugéne Lavieille. ‘ Les Piéces 
d'Artillerie Frangaise,’ is the title of a useful article by Angelo 
Angelucci. In ‘ Le Musée Royal de Peinture et de Sculpture 
de Belgique,’ by Léon Mancino, there is much that is of 
general interest. 

The Magazine of Art(London : Cassell and Co., Ld.) has, by 
way of frontispiece, ‘ The Snake-Charmer,’ beautifully etched by 
Boilvin from Fortuny’s well-known painting. On the congenial 
subject of spectacular ‘Art in the Theatre,’ Augustus Harris 
writes an instructive article. C.N. Williamson describes the 
rise of ‘ Illustrated Journalism in England,’ and W. M. Rossetti 
gives further explanations regarding the portraits of his brother 
Dante. ‘The Isle of Arran,’ by L. C. Higgin; ‘The Begging 
Friars of Italy,’ by F. M. Robinson ; and ‘ Early Irish Art,’ by 
J. R. Allen, are all notable articles. 

The Century (London: T. Fisher Unwin) starts with a 
smartly written and capitally illustrated article on ‘Géréme.’ 
Another instalment is given of the official biography of Abraham 
Lincoln, which promises to be a standard work. ‘The 
Portraits of Mary Queen of Scots’ is a short enumeration of 
the more prominent of these pictures, accompanied by repro- 
ductions of several of them. Pleasant articles are given on 
‘The Orchard Windbreak,’ ‘ The Revival of Hand Spinning and 
Weaving in Westmoreland,’ and ‘ Fairies and Druids in Ireland.’ 
G. W. Cable furnishes some ‘ Strange True Stories of Louis- 
lana’; and there are several short tales of an attractive 
description. .S¢. Nicholas, issued by the same publisher, is cer- 
tain to be a favourite with young folks. 

Blackwood opens with a full and interesting account, illus- 
trated with two sketch-plans, of Major Barttelot’s camp on the 
Aruhwimi. The first instalment of ‘ Minicoy, the Island of 
Women,’ promises a noteworthy contribution to the literature 
ofthe relation of the sexes. Mrs. Oliphant supplies a brilliant 
sketch of Laurence Oliphant’s wonderful career. In ‘Why I 
became a Liberal Unionist,’ Mr. George Brooks tells us how 
contact with the real live Irish-American opened his eyes to 
the true meaning of Home Rule, and how he ‘discovered that 
he was an Englishman before he was a Home Ruler,’ and 
‘found salvation’—not in Mr. Campbell-Bannerman’s sense. 
Other material makes up a readable number of J/aga. 

The cleverest thing in this month’s Lomgman’s is a really 
funny poem by F. Anstey, which he calls a ‘ Study in Strained 
Sentiment.’ ‘A Clandestine Correspondence’ is clever too, 
but rather harebrained. Mr. C. T. Buckland writes an enter- 
taining paper—partly sporting, partly gastronomic—on ‘Some 
Indian Fish.” A few crumbs from Mr. Andrew Lang’s table 
are gathered together, as usual, ‘ At the Sign of the Ship.’ The 
rest of the number, excepting a poem by Graham R. Tomson, 
which is neat but rather thin, consists of further instalments of 
serials or long articles, which maintain their standard of merit. 

Macmillan seems to be adopting the manners of a review 
rather than a magazine. This month’s number opens with an 
article by Professor Goldwin Smith on Professor Bryce’s 
American Commonwealth, in which there is much sound sense, 
and some of that nonsense which still is apt to cling to the skirts 
even of those who have left the camp of itinerant Radicalism. 
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Canon Ainger, too, reviews Zhomas Poole and his Friends 
in an interesting manner ; while in Mr. Wheeler’s ‘Home Rule 
for India’ we have a political article well worthy the reading of 
all such as do incline to the lunacies of the Marquess of Ripon 
and one I Ibert. 

— Murray's Magazine returns to the ‘Personal Recollections 
of the Great Duke of Wellington, by Dowager Lady De Ros, 
which have, naturally, excited much attention. ‘Macbeth and 
Common Sense,’ by William Archer, is an intelligent article. 
Miss L. Alma-Tadema has an ably-told story, ‘Thrice Three’ ; 
and the serials run on pleasantly. Other contributions are 
readable. 

The Cornhill Magazine (London : Smith, Elder and Co.) is 
strong both in fiction and articles, probably the best in these 
departments being ‘A Good Man’s Dilemma’ and ‘ The Penny 
Fictionist’ respectively. On the well-worn subject of ‘ Mac- 
beth’ there is a clever apology for the heroine of the tragedy, 
and an attempt to prove Shakespeare never to have been in 
Scotland. 

Belgravia. (London: Chatto and Windus), completes its 
sixty-seventh volume with this month’s issue. There are the 
usual number of short stories which form the distinguishing 
feature of this magazine. Mr. R. A. King contributes another 
instalment of the serial ‘ Passion’s Slave,’ and W. J. Lacey an 
ingenious tale called ‘A Clever Capture. ‘The Blind 
Artists’ Pictures,’ and the conclusion of ‘ The Story of a Widow’s 
Cruise,’ help to make an excellent number. 

BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
Fiction. 

A Strange Message. By Dora Russell. Sampson Low, Mar- 
ston and Co. 3 vols. 

Chance? or Fate? By Alice O'Hanlon. Chatto and Windus. 
3 vols. 

Leon Roch. By B. Perez Galdos. Translated from the Spanish 
by Clara Bell. Triibner and Co. 2 vols. 

Monica. By E. Everett Green. Ward and Downey. 3 vols. 

One for the Other. By Esmé Stuart. Ward and Downey. 
3 vols. 

Richard IV., Plantagenet: A Historical Romance. J. F. Hod- 
getts. Whiting and Co. 

The Englishman of the Rue Cain. By H. F. Wood. Chatto 
and Windus. 6s. 

The Fate ofa Fool. By E. G. Curtis. Berry and Co., New 


York. 
VERSE. 
Hilda, New edition, By W. C. Smith. MacLehose and 
Sons. 55. 


Songs of Adieu. By Lord Henry Somerset. Chatto and 
Windus. 6s. 

The ‘ Henry Irving’ Shakespeare. Vol. v. Edited by Henry 
Irving and F. A. Marshall. Blackie and Son. tos. 6d. 

The Judgement of the City. By John C. Kenworthy. Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co. 

TRAVEL. 

Sketches of a Yachting Cruise. By Major Gambier Parry. 

Allen and Co. tos, 6d. 


BioGRaAPHuy. 


My Life and Balloon Experiences. Second Series. By Henry 
Coxwell. Allen and Co. 3s. 6d. 

The Life of the Right Hon. W. E. Forster. Fifth edition. By 
T. Wemyss Reid. Chapman and Hall. 

The Life of James Thomson (B.V.) By H.S. Salt. Reeves 
and Turner. 

History. 

Genealogical Chronology. By Albert Wells. Allenand Co. 253s. 

Phanicia. ‘The Story of the Nations’ Series. Canon Raw- 
linson. T. Fisher Unwin. 5s. 


SCIENCE. 

Modern Science and Modern Thought. Fifth thousand. By 
S. Laing. Chapman and Hall. 3s. 6d. 

The Physician as Naturalist. By Professor Gairdner. Mac- 
Lehose and Son. 7s. 6d. 

The Scientific Papers of the late Thomas Andrews. Edited by 
Professors Tait and Crum Brown. Macmillan and Co. 
18s. 
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THEOLOGY. 


An Inquiry into the Basis of True Christian Unity. By the 
Rev. S. Kettlewell. Wells, Gardner and Co. 

Lives of the Fathers. By Archdeacon Farrar. Adam and 
Charles Black. 2 vols. 24s. 

Mohammed and Mohammedanism. By S. W. Koelle. Riving- 


tons. 

Keligion in Recent Art. By P. T. Forsyth. Heywood and 
Son. 

Wales and the Welsh Church. By the late Dean Edwards. 
Rivingtons. 


MISCELLANEA. 


An Investigation into the Causes of the Fallin Prices. By 
Arthur Crump. Longmans, Green and Co. 

Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and Companionage. 
Dean and Son. 

Deductive Logic. By St. George Stock. Longmans, Green 
and Co. 3s. 6d. 

Educational Codes of Foreign Countries. By A. Sonnenschein. 
Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 

Public Debts. By H.C. Adams. Longmans, Green and Co. 
12s. 6d. 

Sonnenschein’s Cyclopedia of Education. Edited by A. E. 
Fletcher. Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 

The Bacon-Shakespeare Question Answered. Second edition. 
By C. Stopes. Tribnerand Co. 6s. 

The Open Air. New edition. By Richard Jefferies. Chatto 
and Windus. 2s. 6d. 

The Philosophy of Mysticism. By Carl du Prel. Translated 
from the German by C.C. Massey. George Redway. 2 vols. 

Times and Days: Essays in Romance and History. Anony- 
mous. Longmans, Green and Co. 5s. 


ForEIGN. 


A Sanscrit Grammar, including both the classical language 
and the older dialects of Veda and Brahmana. By W. D. 
Whitney. Second edition. 8vo. Leipzig: Breitkopf. 
rom. 

Die Stamme des Thierreichs. Von M. Neumayr. 8vo. Leip- 
zig: Tempsky. 20m. 

Elemente des Schopenhauer schen Willenslehre. Von. ©. Leh- 
mann. 8vo. Strassburg: Tribner. 3m. 

Gesammelte Chemische Forschungen. Von P. Jannasch. Vol. 1., 
8vo. Géttingen: Vandenbéck. 5m. 

Handbuch d. gerichte Medicin. Von. T. L. Casper. 2 band. 
Berlin : Hirschwald. 20m. 

Klinik der Kinderkrankheiten. 
II m. 

Lehrbuch der Institutionen des rom. Rechtes. 8vo. Leipzig : 
Tempsky. 6m. 

Roma net proverbi e nei modi di dire. 8vo. Roma: Loescher. 
5 f. 

Souviens-tot du 2 Decembre. Par Jules Simon. Paris, 12mo. 
3f. Soc. 


Von A. Sheffen. 3 band 





Vf EMORY.—LOISETTE’S SYSTEM OF MEMORY 
7 TRAINING.—‘ Of great advantage to a strong memory; incalculable aid 
to a weak one.’—Rev. J. M. Buckley, D.D., Editor NV. Y. CAristian Advocate. 
I was able to give the gist of any book after reading it once..—Rev. J. M. Mac- 
donald, M.A. ‘Easily acquired and very interesting.'—Rev. S. Bell, M.D. ‘Cure 
of mind-wandering, and increase of vocabulary..—J. Macgregor, M.A. ‘Top in 
examination.’—T. Tate, M.A. 
Lessons by Post in Class for Reduced Fee. Prospectus Free. 
A. LOISETTE, 37 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





SCOTCH SHORTBREAD. 
PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS. 
SCOTCH OATCAKES. 
In Tins for Inland or Foreign Parcel Post. 


ROBERT A. PATON 
BAKER AND CONFECTIONER 

33 GEORGE STREET 
AND 33 ROSE STREET 


EDINBURGH. 
ESTABLISHED 1812. 
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OVAL SCOTTISH ACADEmMy 


OF 
PAINTING, SCULPTURE, AND ARCHITECTURE. 


THE SIXTY-THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
OF THE 
WORKS OF LIVING ARTISTS 
Witt OPEN on 
SATURDAY, 16th Inst., from 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
; Single Admission, 1s.; Young Persons under 12, 6d.; Season Tickets 
Tickets for Young Persons under 12, 2s. 6d. Catalogues, 1s. 

These Season Tickets admit both to Day and Evening Exhibitions, and may be 
procured at the Galleries; at Mr. Exuior's, 17 Princes Street ; Messrs. DouGtas 
& Fou ts, 9 Castle Street; Messrs. MAcNIVEN & WALLACE, 138 Princes Street: 

. Messrs. HuGu Paton & Sons, 122 Princes Street; Messrs. Doic & M‘Kecunig, 
go George Street; Mr. JoserH Luts, 47 South Clerk Street; Mr. Durr's, 17 Wes, 
Maitland Street; Mr. THomas Witson’s, 121 George Street ; and Messrs. GRANT 
& Son, 107 Princes Street. ; 


» 55-3 Juvenile 


GEORGE HAY, R.S.A., Secy. 
Roya ScorrisH Acavemy, Edinburgh, February 1889. 


W REATHS, CROSSES, 
AND BOUQUETS. 
Unequalled in Britain. 
Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. 


« 


TODD & CO, 
FLorRIsTs, 
7 MAITLAND STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


I MPORTANT TO THE DYSPEPTIC 
TEA 
WITH STRENGTH AND FRAGRANCE, but without Astringency from 
Tannin, which often causes INDIGESTION. 
Prices—ts. 8d., 25., 2s. 6d., 25. 8d., and 3s. 
GEORGE MURRAY & CO., Tea Deaters, 32 CasTLE STREET, EpInBuRGH 


FRED FLETT, 
ph ag, MANUFACTURING FURRIER, 
FUR DYER AND CLEANER, 
2A MAITLAND STREET 
i (Two Doors West from 
Princes Street), 


EDINBURGH. 






JOHN 
GLAZIER, 12 HAYMARKET TERRACE, EDINBURGH. 
Winpows CLEANED AND REPAIRED. 
Windows Cleaned by the year at Special Rates. 


HUNTER, 





CURATIVE MAGNETISM. 


pe OSERT SMITH’S WORLD-WIDE FAMED MAGNETIC 

CURATIVE APPLIANCES. WAIST BELTS, LUNG INVIGORA- 
TORS, &c., for the Relief and Cure of RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, 
LUMBAGO, BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, LIVER COMPLAINT, 
KIDNEY DISEASE, NERVOUS DEBILITY, ASTHMA, &c. 


R. SMITH, 4 FREDERICK STREET and 12 MAITLAND STREET, 
EDINBURGH, Sole Manufacturer. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


OPENING of New West End Branch Premises at 12 MAITLAND STREET. 
To Provipg— ACCOMMODATION for increasing business, and for the CONVENIENCE 
of West Enp Resipents, Mr. Smith has leased these premises, 12: MAITLAND 
STREET, where every attention will be given to inquirers. Consultations and 
advice free as at Head Office. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Mr. SMITH is in possession of thousands of testimonials from all ranks and 
classes (the originals of which can be seen at his Head Office, 4 FREDERICK 
STREET, EvinsurGr). 

LUMBAGO, Etc. 
20 Atholl Crescent, Edinburgh, 20th Dec. 1888. 

Dear Sik,—I have used your Magnetic Appliances for several years, and found 
great benefit, especially in regard to Lumbago, from which I have since been entirely 
free. ADAM ROLLAND. 

Mr. R. Smith, 4 Frederick St., Edinburgh. 

SCIATICA. 
22 Walker St., Edinburgh, 22d Dec. 1888. | 

DEAR Sir,—My knowledge of the genuine curative properties of your Magnetic 


Appliances enables me to give you my cordial permission to use my name as a 
reference. M. WIGHT. 


Mr. R. Smith, 4 Frederick St., Edinburgh. 


’ 


For full information regarding the application of Magnetism as a means of restot 
ing and maintaining health, lists of Testimonials from all parts of the country, Price- 
list, &c., see Mr. Smith's 48-page Illustrated Pamphlet, to be had gratis on applic ar 
tion. All communications addressed to the Head Office, 4 FREDERICK STREET, 
EDINBURGH, will be promptly attended to. 


CONSULTATIONS Personatty or sy Letter, FREE. The Appliances 
are forwarded Post Free to any address in the United Kingdom. 


R. SMITH, 


4 FREDERICK STREET anp 12 MAITLAND STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


Orrice Hours—1o A.M. till 7 p.m. ; Saturdays, 10 till 4. 
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~ GAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


NOW READY. 


I. Pp. i-iv+1-124, extra Feap. 8vo, cloth back, price 2s. 








MY 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE PITT PRESS SERIES (continued). 


By E. SHUCKBURGH, M.A., late Fellow of Emmanuel College. 
A MANUAL OF CURSIVE SHORTHAND. By Hvuct ERODOTUS. Book VI. Edited, with Notes, Introduc- 


.. CALLENDAR, B.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. tion, and Maps. 4s. 


Il. By the same Author, pp. 32, price 6d. By W. S. HADLEY, M.A., Fellow of Pembroke College. 
— A SYSTEM OF PHONETIC SPELLING, ADAPTED To | THE HIPPOLYTUS OF EURIPIDES. [Aeon semep. 
' ENGLISH. | By J. D. DUFF, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College. 
may be | : - 
nehas Cursive Shorthand is intended to meet the growing demand for a simple and | LUCRETIUS. Book V. With Notes and Introduction. 2s. 
Street ; scientific —_— of Shorthand for general use, and at the same time brief enough to | By M. S. DIMSDALE, M.A., Fellow of King’s College 
‘CHNIE, ye adapted to reporting purposes. ge = ae aden ae ae : as 
7 West gh is very facile, and lineal, ee can be scribbled like longhand, without loss LIVY. Book XXII. With Notes and Introduction. 2s. 6d. 
GRANT sibility. Refinements such as the use of thick and thin strokes, of three or four . ° , Saatetealatatianaiadia . 
hey character, of positional writing, are discarded as being too uncertain for By A. G. PESKETT, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College. 
Secy, veneral use. Vowels are written in their proper order, by joined characters, so that GAI IULI CAESARIS DE BELLO GALLICO. Com. 
they can be inserted without disproportionate expenditure of time. II., III. With Maps and English Notes. 2s. 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE TEXTUAL CRITICISM By KARL HERMANN BREUL, M.A., Ph.D., University Lecturer in German. 
, OF THE DIVINA COMMEDIA. Including the complete collation through- HAUFF.—DAS BILD DES KAISERS. 3s. 
IES, out the /#ferno of all the MSS. at Oxford and Cambridge. By the Rev. 


<pwaRD Moore, D.D., Principal of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, and Barlow 
EI I 


2c Jante in the University of London. he Press. r . 
Lecturer on Da yo ondo: {/n the Press Now ready, extra fcap. 8v0, pp- 136. Price 1s. 


ELEMENTS OF THE LAW OF TORTS. A Text-Book  ®y HUGH ROBERT MILL, D.Sc., F.R.S.E., F.R.S.G.S., Edinburgh University 


, ; . ° ox Sic eC G r, i 7S] , *j 
for Students. By MELVILLE M. BiceLow, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, tos. 6d. Ganomal hy in the Heron Warr Ca eee Ee and on Commercial 
Ic Cambridge Historical Essays, 1.—Prince Consort Prize Essay, 1888. ELEMENTARY COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. A 
POLITICAL PARTIES IN ATHENS DURING THE Sketch of the Commodities of the Countries of the World. 

PELOPONNESIAN WAR. By L. Wuistey, B.A, sometime Beatson AN ATLAS OF COMMERCIAL GEOGRAI Sobented 


Scholar of Pembroke College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. . _ =a 
as a Companion to Dr. Mill's ‘ Elementary Commercial Geography.’ By J. G. 


rom 


Cambridge Historical Essays, I1.—Prince Consort Prize Essay, 1888. 3ARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S., with an Introduction by HuGH Ropert MILL, 
URGH POPE GREGORY THE GREAT, AND HIS RELATIONS | seh asi na 
WITH GAUL. By F. W. Ketterr, M.A., Sidney Sussex College, Cam- | By A. SIDGWICK, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
bridge. Crown Gvo,e.6¢ ON STIMULUS. A Lecture delivered for the Teachers’ 
aid Traini Sy ica a a b idg ’ N d 2. y iti s. 
OCCASIONAL ADDRESSES ON EDUCATIONAL SUB- raining Syndicate at Cambridge, May 1882. New Edition, 1 


JECTS. By S. S. Lauriz, A.M., LL.D., Professor of the Institutes and NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR 


History of Education in the University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


SCHOOLS. 
ET NEW VOLUMES OF THE PITT PRESS SERIES. THE EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. By the Rev. Hl. 
“ By G. M. EDWARDS, M.A., Fellow of Sidney Sussex College. C. G. Moute, M.A., Principal of Ridley Hall, Cambridge. 2s. Near nent 
HE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. Book X. With Introduc- : ; 
. tion, Notes, and Appendices. 2s. 6d. . NEW VOLUME OF ‘THE CAMBRIDGE GREEK 
By H. R. TOTTENHAM, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College. TESTAMENT FOR SCHOOLS.’ 
THUCYDIDES. Book VII. With Notes and Introduc- THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. By Archdeacon 
tion. [Ready in March. F. W. Farrar, D.D. 3s. 6d. 
H *.* COMPLETE CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 


LONDON: C. J. CLAY & SONS, CAMBRIDCE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, AVE MARIA LANE, 
— Now Ready, Small 4to, Cloth extra, 3s. 6d. T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 


THE SERVICE OF GOD WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
z 2 sa , For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
By F. NEVILL. UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 
‘TIC REGAN PADUL TRENCH -& CoO. ayn ceenaene = 
ORA. 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. S t. O A N & S O N, 























GIA, ee V, : 7 COAL MERCHANTS AND REMOVAL CONTRACTORS, 
INT, One Vol. Crown 8vo. 440 pp. Price 7s. 6d. 49 BROUGHTON STREET and 
THE PHYSICIAN AS NATURALIST. Addresses and 67 CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
Memoirs bearing on the History and Progress of Medicine chiefly —_ ; 
t oo : WacacGons, LorrRIEs, AND VANS FOR HIRE. 

EET, during the last 100 years. By W. T. GarrpDNER, M.D., LL.D., . : : a 
Professor of Medicine in the University of Glasgow, President of ORTIMER & SON, 86 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, 
the British Medical Association, Physician in Ordinary to H.M. eng ge 0 of wa aig = “asco we lave oe 

> Quee Scotle 4 oy a provements, Highest Class Shooting, an inish. > eSs » an 
_ the <cucen a Scotland. poe a Siok L7hss — ROOK RIFLES. Guns for the Colonies and Gamekeepers. Cartridges, Ammu- 

LET This Day. FOURTH THOU ,* ND. ne 8vo. With Two Portraits. nition, and Apparatus of Best Quality and Moderate Price. 

Siete rice 78. Od. , i be —— 

ENCE 

AND LIFE AND LETTERS OF REV. W. B. ROBERTSON, | R. CLARK’S DUPLEX GRATES. 

; and »VINE be Bi >e my nicley > * 
ee es ee HIGHEST AWARD EDINBURGH 1886. 

Pd Fe a ae MAXIMUM HEAT, ECONOMY, CLEANLINESS. 
f 1e book - both pleasant and . reading. Ihe letters are full of geniality, CERTAIN CURE FOR SMOKY VENTS AND DOWN-BLOW. 
ervour, and sympathy '"—Saturday Review. | 7 let 

5 and ‘A character almost more lovely than that of the sons of men.’—Scofsman. NO DUST, NO CINDERS. 

.ICK __ We advise our readers to go to the book itself; they will be very morose indeed Testimonials and full particulars free by post. 

if they do not laugh long and heartily many times, and very learned indeed if they | Sole Maker— 
do ‘pe pick up something from his descriptions of many out-of-the-way bits of history | DAVID NOBLE, IRONMONGER, 

os and art..—Glasgow Herald. } . rnp aati a neg . 

88. ur or <= oo , ee ‘ET (OFPOSITE COCKBURN STREET), EDINBURGH. 

ound NEW SCOTCH STORY BY AUTHOR OF ‘VIDA. 7 ye See eee ts ines at 

tirely Just Published. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price 6s. 


‘D. CLAIRE. «, 5 * 1+ Sees SHIRTS. 


‘Cannot fail to attract either the most exacting or the most jaded novel-reader.’ 


PN comay ak DRESS SHIRTS AND COLOURED COTTON SHIRTS, 
38. ee tale, delightfully worked out.'—Metropolitan. FLANNEL SHIRTS. 
netic ‘The book is worth reading for the Scotch characters alone.’—Scots OAserver. on 
asa ‘Claire's story has a sweet idyllic charm; her character is drawn and tinted in A —_ be sta esi Fo se ogg 
7: exquisite outlines and with great delicacy and truth. . .. Both as a tale and asa 1 = ae 2 — ” i nit = : ce eo 
picture of Scottish life and character, it possesses genuine merit.’—Scotsman. FLANNEL SLEEPING SUITS AND NIGHT SHIRTS, 


: - ; recommended by medical men, and now much worn. 
NEW UNIFORM EDITION OF 





riot POEMS BY WALTER C. SMITH, ALEX. CRUICKSHANK & SONS, 
dlica- Author of ‘ Olrig Grange.’ HOSIERS AND OUTFITTERS, 
EET, Feap. 8vo. Cloth. Gilt top. Price 5s. each. 57 AND 61 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 





OLRIG GRANGE. Fourth Edition. [ Ready. - 
NORTH COUNTRY FOLK. [ Ready. 
KILDROSTAN. [Ready. 
HILDA. Fourth Edition. [Zhis Day. 


, Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS, 


Publishers to the University. 


London: MACMILLAN & CO. 


nces 


Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANNCECMA. 
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SEND A POST CARD FOR 
THE 


SCOTTISH DRUG DEPOT 


Limited 
PRICE LIST 


AND 


Save 50 Per Cent. 





ALL TELEGRAMS AND LETTERS, TELEPHONES— 
“ DEPOT, LEITH.’ LEITH, 504. EDINBURGH, 710 and 708. 


REGISTERED OFFICE— 


155 CONSTITUTION STREET, 
LEITH. 





Sole Agents for “AQUA CRYSTAL” SPECTACLES. 
Sole Manufacturers of “WHITE — PERFUME. 


Pri weed for the Proprieto rs by T. & A. Con BLE, Prin o Her Majesty, a tthe Edinburgh Univ sity Press, and Published by Jou w Dou GLAS 
at the Seeve Somme Orr , 9 Thist tle Street, Edinbur 
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TO THE ELECTORS 
OF THE 
EASTERN DIVISION 
OF THE 
COUNTY OF PERTH. 
GENTLEMEN, — a 


The lamented death of Mr. Stewart Menzies having created a vacancy in the representation of East Perthshire, the 
Joint Committee of Liberal Unionists and Conservatives have done me the honour of inviting me to contest the seat, 


and I have felt it my duty to accept the invitation. 


Having been closely identified throughout my life with the interests which peculiarly affect a large proportion of 


the population of this Division of the County, I shall devote my special attention—if returned to Parliament—to promote 


the welfare of the Artizans and Working Population, whether engaged in manufacturing or agricultural pursuits; and 


the political views I hold will, I believe, commend themselves to you as calculated to ensure the maintenance of our 


liberties and the progress of the nation. 


While entirely approving of the measures Parliament has passed with regard to Ireland, and deprecating a Separatist 


policy offered under the specious guise of Home Rule, I am anxious that the Irish people should obtain as generous a 
measure of Local Government as we all desire to see extended to Scotland. 

I am opposed to the Disestablishment of the Church of Scotland. 

Since the welfare of the country and the happiness of the people depend on the safety of our foreign and colonial 


trade, I am prepared to support such a moderate increase of the navy and of the defences of the country as the 


exigencies of the time may demand. 


There are necessarily many other subjects of importance, such as the laws relating to the transfer and holding of 
land, the incidence of taxation, the salmon and sea fisheries, the condition of the crofters, the better housing of our 


industrial classes, and the compulsory acquisition of land for the public good in the neighbourhood of our towns and 
villages, with which it will be more convenient to deal in the course of the speeches which I hope to have the opportunity 


of delivering to you.—I have the honour to remain, Gentlemen, your obedient Servant, 


W. L. BOASE. 





The Scottish Art 


Review 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, 
AND LITERATURE. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


a the Articles which are in preparation for The Scottish Art 
Review, and which will appear in its pages, are the following :— 


NATIONAL. 


Scottish Country Houses and Castles, their 
Interiors, Art Treasures, and Legendary and Authentic His- 
tories. The Papers will be written by many competent 
writers, and will be «tlustrated profusely with original 
drawings by W. G. BURN MuRDOCH, ROBERT LITTLE, E. 
A. WALTON, T. CRAWFORD HAMILTON, A. ROCHE, etc. etc. 


Scottish Palaces, Castles, Cathedrals, and 


Churches, Architecturally and Archzologically described, and 
illustrated with Original Sketches. 


Scottish Country Villages, their Artistic As- 


ts and the Amenities of Rural Life, by WILLIAM JOLLy, 
.M.I., etc. etc. Jilustrated by JAMES PATERSON, SAM 
REID, etc. etc. 


Types of Scottish Character. Illustrated with 
Original Sketches. 


Old Masters in Scottish Public Galleries. 
Scottish Artists of the Old Time. J/lustrated 


with reproductions of some of their leading works. This 
Series will include Critical Estimates and J//ustrations of 
Davip Scott, REV. JOHN THOMSON, RAEBURN, etc. etc. 


Scottish Artists of These Days, being Critical 


Estimates, with Reproductions of the works of ROBERT 
HERDMAN, R.S.A., W. Q. ORCHARDSON, R.A., W. E. 
LockHarT, R,S.A., SAM BouGu, R.S.A., etc. etc. 


Scottish Picture Collections. A series of 


Articles upon the Private Collections in Scotland. ///ustrated 
with Reproductions. 


Artistic Aspects of Scottish University Life, 
Illustrated with Original Sketches. 


Scottish Presses, being a Series of Accounts of 


FouULIS, BASSENDYNE, CONSTABLE, and other famous 
Scottish Printing-houses. 


GENERAL. 


Symposium on Art and Artistic Methods. 


A great number of Artists at home and abroad have been 
invited to contribute papers. 


Symposium on Education in the Arts and 


Crafts. A number of Art Teachers, Examiners, and others 
interested in the education of artists and handicraftsmen 
have been invited t. contribute papers. 





The Recent Discoveries in the Acropolis. By 


Miss JANE E. HARRISON. J/lustrated by numerous hitherto 
unpublished Photographs of the Antiquities disclosed by recent 
exploration. 


The Minor Arts, the Teaching of Handicraft 
and Design. With Illustrative Sketches. By CHARLEs G., 
LELAND and other Writers. 

A Series of Papers upon Living English 
Novelists. With Portraits. Including GEORGE MEREDITH, 
LAURENCE OLIPHANT, WALTER BESANT, etc. etc. 

A Series of Papers upon American Men of 


Letters. With Portraits, including WALT WHITMAN, 
HENRY JAMES, GEORGE W. CABLE, W. D. HOwELLs, 
T. B. ALDRICH, etc. etc. 





GLASGOW: 243 ST. 


LONDON: ELLIOT STOCK 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


VINCENT STREET. 
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4 
Le REFRESHING—NOURISHING—-STRENGTHENING. 
- HALF A TEA-SPOONFUL IS SUFFICIENT TO MAKE A CUP OF MOST DELICIOUS COCOA. 


This choice preparation of Cocoa makes a delightful beverage for Breakfast or Supper. Being exceedingly nutritious, easily digested and assimilated, it forn; 
a valuable food for Invalids and Children. 


oe TO SECURE THIS ARTICLE, ASK FOR ‘FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA.’ 


i, 


IELD GLASSES (MILITARY), 


|) 

1 ig ¢ ’ | 

” ie D D with all the Latest Improvements for Recon- 
ne noitring with Rapidity without Fatigue to the Eyes. 





MARINE BINOCULARS, with High Power, 


Scotch Shortbread | Specially Made for ‘ PickinG up LiGHts AT Sea.’ 


7 L ; : | OPERA GLASSES, handy for all Purposes, having 
In square and round cakes of various sizes. Thin round cakes (Petticoat | High Power and Clear Definition, 10s. 6d. to 66s 
Tails). Ayrshire, etc. etc. 





Pitcaithly Bannocks | Tomi LDS, Om, am Su 
. DEALER, 7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. 
in Square and round cakes. | Hay, Oats, Beans, Bran, STRAW, and Moss 


Litter for the Stable. LinseEp and other Caxkgs, 


+ 
dM s,T »s, CARROTS, etc., for Cattle. D 
Christmas Bun (Scotch) maton oncmagor many ago 


Manures, SEEDS. NITRATE OF SODA, etc. 


LENNIE, Optician, 46 PRINCES STREET. 








from five lbs. upwards. STORES—KING'S STABLES ROAD. 
Scotch Cakes. CLOTHES WASHED 
3 2 UM. ‘ NIS. 
a SADEIRA. DUCHESS. COCOANUT. CARAWAY. WITHOUT RUBBING. 


SEED. JUBILEE. ALEXANDRA. DUNDEE. ORANGE. 
ETC. ETC. ETC, 


S h O C. b B , ; SHOULD BE USED BY EVERY HOUSE. 
cotc at Cakes, biscuits, etc., nn ginny 

IN ALL SIZES OF BOXES SUITABLE FOR TRANSMISSION It surpasses all other preparations as a cleansing 

BY PARCEL-POST OR RAILWAY. agent, and by its use clothes of every description are 


° ° speedily and thoroughly washed without any rubbing, 
Wy edding and Birthday Cakes and without their being in any way injured. With ita 
washing can be done for HALF THE COST, in ONBE- 

‘ FOURTH THE TIME, and with ONE-TENTH OF THE 

ornamented in best styles. LABOUR usually required. Free from smell. Beware 


of Imitations. 









































4 | 6 
q ' RO B FE RT M D O \X ] FE L L & S O N S In Penny en oe Dozen from 
# a 
t 60 George Street, 1 Wemyss Place, and Pr 2 
: 19 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. | R. SIMPSON, Drysatter, Hawick. 
] 
v CRANSTON & ELLIOT’S SPECIAL PRICE LIST. 
iS 
vS 66 9 
| “2 THE KORASS” CARPET 
“4 \G Made from the Best Woo ts, Seamless or Woven in one entire piece—excellent wear. 
; Ox Rich, soft Colourings; High-Class Designs. These Carpets, besides being Bordered and 
7 AS Fringed, are REVERSIBLE, and are only obtainable from CRANSTON & ELLIOT, the 
: NX Sole Makers. 
i. Fa) | = ———— — 
g A CARPETS. No Carpet without the Registered Trade Mark sewn in corner of Carpet is 
p RN Genuine, and Imitations are simply Worthless. 
‘ Special sizes to suit particular rooms can be hadin four days. Patterns sent Post Free on Applicatior 
| SIZES IN STOCK. 
PRICE PRICE 
7ft.Gin.by6ft. . . . £016 9 | i2ft.——by 9ft.. . . £119 6 
9,—bé6, .. Ba. 12 ,,——by 10,,G6in. . 25 6 
5 9,,—by7,,6m. . 146 BR, -—e8, ... 88 ¢ 
i = \< 9,—by9, ... §96 BS, 6aee, --.. 886 
; >= AVS re N 0 ,,Ginnby9,, . .. 146 15 ,, —— by 12,, 36 6 
} SARIS (one) 35 A. S ss FIFTY DIFFERENT DESIGNS AND COLOURINGS. 
it Beret REGISTERED. egy «©6047, 47a, 48, 49, 51, 53 NORTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH. 
4 Printed for the Proprietors by T. & A. CONSTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
UE Published by JoHN DouGLas, at the ScoTs OBSERVER OFFICE, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 





